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THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


PASTON LETTERS: THE CHAPTER 
WESTMINSTER. 


THE HOUSE 

It isa good thing to see a venerable Society like that 
of the Antiquaries, which was incorporated upwards of a 
century since for the purpose of promoting “the Study 
of Antiquity and the History of former Times,” 
forward when circumstances call for its interference, as 
the Society of Antiquaries has done in the past week, in 
the matter of the Paston Letters and the preservation 
of the Chapter House at Westminster. 


The Paston Letters had, at the time of their publica- | 


tion, received as it were the imprimatur of the Society. 
The originals had been deposited in their library for in- 
spection by the Members, among whom were some of the 
best Palwographers this country has ever seen. And as 
Rot a word of doubt, as to the genuineness of the Letters, 
was breathed by any of them, their authenticity was 
universally recognised. 

When Mr. Herman Merivale published his “ doubts,” 
Mr. C. Knight Watson, the indefatigable Secretary of the 
Society—doubtless, with the cordial concurrence of the 
President and Council—felt that some action should be 
taken upon the matter by the So iety ; and he pressed 
upon Mr. Bruce the task of vindicating the authenticity 
of these valuable historical monuments : and for the same 
purpose, put himself in communication with Mr. Almack, 
who possessed important evidence as to their history. 
When the rumour of the discovery of the Originals of the 
fifth volume reached Mr. Watson, he at once communi- 
cated with Mr. Frere, who at his request kindly con- 
sented to submit such originals to the inspection of the 


| the 30th November : 


| ential meeting of the 


| the history of the 


| three hundred years; and then 


coming | 


Society. They were accordingly exhibited on Thursday 
when, after Mr. Almack’s Paper had 
been read by the Secretary, and Mr. Bruce had read his 
defence of these curious letters, Mr. Merivale frankly con- 
gratulated the Society and the country at large on the re- 
sult of the doubts he had raised a short time ago ; and said 
the appearance of the originals of the fifth volume from 
custody beyond all suspicion had virtually ended the con- 
troversy. 

We hope, however, that this unanimity will not pre- 
vent the Society from adopting Mr. Bruce’s proposal for the 
appointment of a committee to examine and report upon 
rhis can 
with advantage, and an important literary question set 
at rest. Wherea 
doubts now so temperately advanced by Mr. Merivale, 


the authenticity of these Letters. now be done 


, if this opportunity be neglected, the 


may be put some one less candid, and less 
readily convinced than that gentleman ; and when, more- 
may a Mr. Frere disposed to exhibit 


the Letters, nor a Mr. Bruce to vindicate them with the 


forward by 


yver, there not be 
same ability and success. 

Again, on Saturday last, a most numerous and influ- 
Fellows of the Socie ty and other 
gentlemen interested in Archwxology the 
Chapter-House at Westminster, on the invitation of the 
of Antiq 
the Government the duty of restoring and preserving that 
The Chair was taken 


assembled in 


Society iaries, for the purpose of impressing upon 
beautiful and interesting monument. 
by the Dean of Westminster, a Fellow of the Society (to 
whom the President, Lord Stanhope, gracefully resigned 
it), and gave a lucid and interesting sketch of 
building — a meeting-place of the 


who 


House of Commons, which sat in that Chapter House for 
proceeded to show how 
that, for the last three hundred years, it had been used by 
the Government as the depository of the most important 
records of the kingdom. The Dean was followed by Mr. 
Gilbert Scott, who pointed out the chief .architectural 
features of the building, &c. Various resolutions in support 
of the object of the meeting were then moved and seconded 
by Earl Stanhope, the Dean of St. Paul's, Mr. Beresford 
Hope, Sir E. Head, Sir W. Page Wood, Mr. Tite, the 
Dean of Chichester,*and Lord Lyttelton. Mr. Tite and 
Mr. Cowper fairly pointed out the difficulty which the 
Government would meet with, unless, when restored, the 
building could be applied to some practical purpose ; and 
various ingenious suggestions for its future use were made. 
But all were open to grave objections; and we believe, if 
this movement is to be attended with success, the pro- 
moters must urge it on the broad ground—and the real 
ground—that the Chapter House (which has been used and 
abused by the Government for three hundred years), is, as 
the cradle of the House of Commons, and so the cradle of 
the Liberty of England, an historical monument of the 
highest interest, which should be carefully restored and 
preserved: while its architectural beauties invest it with 
the additional claim of being a work of art calculated to 
educate and elevate all classes of the people. 

rhis is a great national object ; and as such, the various 
Literary and Antiquarian Societies throughout the country 
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should now come forward and promote it, by petitions to 
the House of Commons, and by urging the local Members 
to bring their influence to bear in support of such peti- 
tions. 

Be the result, however, what it may, and we can scarcely 
doubt that the efforts now making will be attended with 
success, the present movement is highly creditable to the 
Society of Antiquaries. 


Aotes. 
AUTOGRAPHS IN BOOKS. 


1. Gulielmi Neubrigensis Historia, Antw., 1567, 
8vo.—The volume is full of MS. notes; and on 
the title, in the same hand, occurs: “ Nusqua 
tuta fides. Roger Twysden, 1625.” 

2. Sir Walter Raleigh’s Historie of the World, 
1614, folio.— With the autograph of bis son, 
Carew Raleigh. While upon the Raleighs, it 
may be worth pointing out that. in the celebrated 
episode of Sir Walter throwing down his cloak 
before Queen Elizabeth at Greenwich, we seem 
to have an example of the old oriental and Scrip- 
tural practice. See Burder’s Oriental Literature, 
i, 443. 

3. Castaneda, F. L. de. First Booke of the Dis- 
couerte and Conqueste of the East Indias, Trans- 
lated by N. L. 1582, 4to.—On the title is the 
autograph of [Sir] W. Ingleby, and his memoran- 
dum of the price paid by him, “pretio vj* vj*.” 
A second copy of the same volume is extant, 
having on the last leaf the autograph of Edward 
Blount — the same person srobably who, with 
Isaac Jaggard, published the first edition of 
Shakspeare. 

4, Basire (Isaac). Sacriledge Arraigned and 
Condemned. Second edition, 1668, 8vyo.—A copy 


exists with Basire’s ——— inscription: ‘ For | 


my honoured friend, Sir Richard Lloyd.” 

5. Comedies, Tragi-comedies, §c., by Mr. William 
Cartwright. London, 1651, 8vo.— With the book- 
plate of “Thomas Cartwright, “of Aynho, in the 
county of Northampton, Esq. 1698.” Early English 
book-plates with dates are of very great rarity. 
Was this Thomas Cartwright related to William ? 
He appears to have been interested in the book, 
for the marginalia, presumed to be his, are nume- 
rous, if not very important. 

6. The Unkind Desertor of Loyal Men and True 
Frinds, [By Nicholas French.] Superiorum Per- 
maissu, 1676, 8vo.—On the fly-leaf there is this 
inscription: “This Booke belongs to y* English 
Nuns of St Dominikes order in Bruxells. 1696.” 

7. Vilvain (Robert). Theoremata Theologica, 
Printed for the author. 1654, 4to: — 

“ For my noble-friend, Arthur Trevor, Esquire — 

This smal work, faithful Trevor, I give you, 
But to few els, as a pledge of love most tru. 
“ Yors many wais obliged, Row. Vitvary.” 


a 


8. Plumptre (Huntingdon). Epigrammaton Oprs- 
cvlum. 1629, 8vo. Presentation copy from the 
author, with the following inscription on the verso 
of the leaf before the title : — 


“ Medicine Doctori Eruditissimo, 
Nec minus Poet quam medico 
D»° Francesco Pruicano 
hoe quicquid est libelli 
in nous amicitie fredus 
vouit et Sacravit, 
Huntingdonus 
Plumptre.” 


It afterwards came into the possession of his 
great-nephew, Russel Plumptre, M.D., who has 
recorded the fact thus on another spare leaf: — 


“ E. Libris 
Russel Plumptre, 
M.D. et Prof. Reg. Med. 
A.D. 1785, 

Et. 76. 

Qui 
Huntingdoni Plumptre 
Pronepos 
Erat.” 

On another leaf he has transcribed, from the copy 
which the author presented to the library of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, the ensuing particu- 
| lars. He notes that they were copied by him in 
| 1747: — 
| “ Augustissime Divi Johannis 

Bibliothece hunc libellum suum 
non legendum, sed penitus 
Reponendum, vovit 
Huntingdonus Plumptre, 
quondam Johannensis. 
Bibliotheca, tui modicum cape munus Alumni, 

Atq. in Pierio grata reconde sinu, 

Paulinas fugiens quid te petat Erro tabernas, 

Da veniam : patria gestit obire sua, 

Fas sit Apollinis jam se mandare sepulchro, 

Cum vita illectum destituatur opus. 
| I, moritura, sacri in penetrale Joannis, et isto, 
Quo cepisti animam, (Musa) repene loco.” 





On a piece of paper, pinned to a fly-leaf, some- 
| body else has written: “ Huntingdon Plumptre, 
Trinity Hall, A.B. 1622; A.M. 1626; M.D. March 
30, 1631.” 

At the end, on a blank leaf, Russel Plumptre 
himself extracts a passage alluding to his ancestor 
from Barnes’s edition of Homer's Batrachomyo- 
machia, Preefatio; and two more modern hands 
refer to Wood’s Fasti, and to the Memoirs of 
Colonel Hutchinson. 

So much for a very rare volume, which con- 
tains much of interest in relation to the Byrons of 
Nottinghamshire. 

9. Powell (Tho.). The Attourney’s Academy. 
London, printed for Benjamin Fisher, 1623, 4to.— 
With the autograph on fly-leaf of T. Hobbes, of 
Malmesbury, in his small-hand. Powell’s work 
would scarcely have been selected by Hobbes, if 
he had limited himself to two or three great 
authors, according to the rather popular fallacy. 

W. Carew Haztirt. 
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I have had for many years in my possession a 
volume entitled “ Treize Sermons sur Divers Textes 
de lEscriture Sainte, par Jean Maximilien De 


Angle,” printed at Geneva in the year 1664. | 


On the first leaf is written “E Libris Mande- 
yille, May y* 17", 1688. I took coach for Not- 
tingh"*, 1688.” 

As Lord Mandeville’s autograph was written 
not quite a fortnight after James II. had “ made 
an Order in Council that his Declaration of the 
preceding week should be read on two successive 
Sundays,” 
eancy is attached to the words “I took coach for 
Nottingh"*.” 
tingham, Macaulay tells us, “became the head- 
quarters of the Northern insurrection.” And 
again “ Four powerful and wealthy Earls, Man- 
chester”? (Lord Mandeville’s father), “ Stamford, 
Rutland, and Chesterfield, repaired to Notting- 
ham.”’ We me 


JAMES ALBAN GIBBES. 


In examining the “long list of worthies” re- 
corded by Mr. Barrett in his History and Anti- 
quities of Bristol, I have occasionally exposed his 
incorrect statements through your columns, as in 
the instance of Sebastian Cabot (3'¢ 8. i. 48) and 
others; and I now send for your acceptance a 
memoir of another individual, who, says that 
writer, was “of Bristol”—meaning, of course, 
that he was born in Bristol; and he also states 
that his father “was physician to Queen Henrietta 
Maria and Mrs. 
physician to the former and husband to the latter! 
As long ago as 1858, I communicated an article 
on this subject to a local journal; but as such 
publications are generally too ephemeral to pre- 
serve antiquarian matters from perishing, I have 


thought that, if worth saving at all for the use of 


future biographers, its place would be found in 
“N. & Q.’ 

Some years have elapsed since I had the good 
fortune to secure a small volume of Latin poems, 
entitled “Carminum Jacobi Albani Ghibbesii, Poetee 
Laureati Cresarei, Pars Lyrica; ad exemplum Q. 
Horatii Flacci quam proximé concinnata.” It was 
printed at Rome; and the dedication, to “Cle- 
menti IX., Pontifici,”’ concludes with “ Sanctitati 
tue Deuotissimé addictus J. A. Ghibbesius.” In 
Tua Urbe, Kal. Januar. 1668.” Then follows a 
vs Prefatio ad Lectorem,” and “Auctoris Vite 
Epitome, ex magno Opere [Illustriss: Viri, D. 
Caroli Cartharii, Consistoria Advocati, cui titulus, 
De Romano Atheneo, decerpta,” of which the 
following is a correct translation : — 

“In the island of Great Britain, which we call England, 
4 city stands out pre-eminent, which, having received the 
name of Troy at its foundation, and having been made a 
Roman colony, was at length called London by Lydus or 


&e., I think that a peculiar signifi- | 


Mary Stoner,” instead of being | 


Lyddus, a chieftain, and the restorer of the self-same 
city. Under its sky, William Ghibbesius and Mary Sto- 
nora—the one a native of Bristol, the other of Oxford, 
the parents of our memorable author—made their habita- 
tion ; but being banished on account of religion by King 
James, they at length changed their own country for that 
of France. James Alban Ghibbesius, therefore, I present 
to you an Englishman by stock, but a Frenchman by 
birth ; who, when born into the world, was called James 
in the holy water of baptism, but Alban in honour of the 
first English martyr, at the sacred rite of christening. 
Being invited about his ninth year by his parents, he 
made a journey to England, whither they themselves also, 
having set out from exile, and having been restored to 
their country after eleven years, had returned a little 


. . s before. Hence, as if imitating Ulysses by his continual 
At a later period, in 1688, Not- | : ‘ 


love of travelling, Ghibbesius, as they say, with ships and 
horses, sets out in the pursuit of Wisdom. Having tra- 
velled over Belgium, Spain, Germany, and Italy, in each 
separate place he obtained the honour which literature 
bestows, and the friendship of renowned and illustrious 
men, and ‘saw the manners and cities of many.’ At 
length he thought that the course of virtue and glory 
with his foot, his steps with his mind, if indeed he could 
stay his mind, should be fixed at Rome ; in this light, I 
say, of the whole world, and capital of all nations—the 
theatre, as it were, of talent. Urban VIII., the pontiff 
of immortal memory reigned, at the expiration of whose 
last year Ghibbesius arrived at the city, being twenty- 
eight years old; where continually (if a year and ten 
months be « xcepted, in which, being invited by Francis- 
cus, Duke of Modena, at a great price, to instruct his son 
Almericus, he was absent from Rome; on account of ill 
health, however, he was not able to keep himself from 
returning) he lived under the patronage and in the train 
of Bernardin Spada, a Cardinal, and a great lover of 
iterature, up to the time of the Cardinal’s death, when 
he gained the protection of Justinian and still enjoys it. 
I should here recount the great natural gifts, the accom- 
plishments, and knowledge of Ghibbesius, had not the 
pen of the Cardinal himself expressed the same to the 
life in a letter sent to the Duke of Modena, to be added 
to this work. He went to Modena; but through ill-health, 
as I have shown, not being able to remain there long, he 
returned to Rome; and at his return the Emperor, in no 
degree the less than before, overwhelmed him with the 
glory of praise and rewards. Moreover, he experienced 
the bounty of Alexander VII., the Pope, a man most in- 
clined towards the fine arts; at whose decree, on the 
death of Henry Chisellius, a man of high renown, a pro- 
fessor of polite literature at the seat of Roman literature 
for thirty-five years, Ghibbesius was exalted to the 
vacant chair in 1657. But how well he performs the duty 
demanded of him the learned city itself tells, many works 
unceasingly edited have confirmed, and more yet to be 
published will prove. He lives in the palace of the world, 
in stature neither too tall or too short, slender in form, of 
commanding look, slow step, light complexion, auburn 
hair, the glance of his eye not severe but very searching ; 
wholly engaged in study and toil, unknown to no one. 
These few remarks I have rapidly drawn up concerning 
J. A. Ghibbesius, as relating toa man remarkable and 
well versed in the whole round of arts and sciences ; 
having given his life elsewhere with more extensive pen, 
where I have fully shown both all the honours before re- 
ceived in the name of virtue and literature, as well as 
the most liberal presents of great men; and have ex- 
pressly pointed out the tributes offered to him in a certain 
contest as it were among Kings, of congratulations and 
magnificence, on account of his excellent skill in poetry. 
But the gifts of fortune (for the sake of brevity) being 


| omitted in this place, which can be read at large in my 
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work, De Romano Athenao, I will mention only that re- 


ward of a bright genius due to true virtue—the diploma | 


of the august Emperor Leopold, lately sent to Rome for 
him, with a golden chain and medal, whereby Ghibbesius 
was emphatically declared the Laureate Poet of Cesar ; 
spontaneously, indeed, and with honour hitherto awarded 
to no one since Petrarch. 

“ Also may be mentioned the favour of that most wise 
Prince, Clement IX., the supreme pontiff; who was 
greatly attached to our poet, and was his former patron ; 
to whose presence being admitted, and to a kiss of his 
sacred foot, did not disdain in remarkable words to com- 

liment him very courteously ; from whose more than 
imperial mind, and almost incredible favour towards all 
literary men, there is nothing so great or noble which he 
may not almost of a right expect.” 


It is clear, from the above, that the father and 
mother of James Alban Gibbes had resided in 
France two years before he was born in that 
country, and that he never saw England until 
nine years afterwards; which fact at once decides 
that he was not “of Bristol,” as stated by Mr. 
Barrett.* Grorer Pryce. 

City Library, Bristol. 


THE TEMPLES. 


Can the Editor of “N. & Q.” find room for 
the following cutting from the Leeds Mercury of 
Oct. 27 ?— 

“A ‘Constant Reader’ writes to the Post :—‘ For 
domestic and historical purposes I have long been a col- 
lector of materials connected with the “ Temple Pedigree,” 
and have had large correspondence with the heads of 
families connected by blood or marriage with that noble 
and illustrious race. Many journals seem to forget the 
axiom seniores priores, and represent the Temples as 
extinct. This may, alas! be true of Anthony’s descen- 
dants ; and what a glorious sunset! But Anthony had 
an elder brother, John, father of the first baronet (created 
Nov. 12, 1112), who, as you rightly state, was the “ an- 
cestor of the House of Buckingham.” From him de- 
ascended the famous warrior Sir Richard, fourth baronet, 
created Lord Cobham, Oct. 19, 1714, celebrated in Thom- 
son’s Seasons (Autumn), in planting trees at Stowe : — 


“ While thus we talk, and thro’ Elysian vales 

Delighted rove, perhaps a sigh escapes ; 

What pity, Cobham, thou thy verdant files 

Of order’d trees shouldst here inglorious range, 

Instead of squadrons flowing o’er the field, 

And long embattled hosts!” 
Your account traces the family through ten descents from 
the grandson of Leofric, named Del Temple, from his 
manor of Temple, in Leicestershire. Burke makes Peter 
Temple twelfth in descent from the said Henry del Tem- 
ple. I visited the ruins of the old hall in 1833, and found 
the family arms still existing on the wainscot in the 
dining-room. The registers of Sibstone-cum-Temple re- 
cord 33 births and 12 burials of this ancient family ; 
thus they appear to have been as prolific in that day as 
Esther, wife of the first baronet, who had four sons and 





* Perhaps I ought to mention that, in every case where 
this volume is catalogued, Ghibbesius is said to have been 
a native of Bristol, who was taken to Rome in his child- 
hood, which we find is not true. The book is said to be 
“very rare,” a copy of it having sold for four guineas. 
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nine daughters ; and Fuller, in his Worthies of E 
relates that she lived to see 700 of her descendants; and 
that he lost a wager in denying the fact could be proved, 
I have collected many interesting particulars and anes. 
dotes of this celebrated family. The descendants of John, 
| second son of the first baronet, settled at Sulby, near 
| Welford. The last of that line, Edward, was buried at 
| Sibberton-cum-Welford in 1796, with three sisters, the 
children of Purbeck Temple ; the headstone to Edward's 
grave bears the Temple arms. Edward Temple, who 
married (1647) Eleanor Harvey, registered his pedigree 
in the College of Arms, 1683. The epitaph to his wife, 
on a tablet in Welford Church, may interest many an 
antiquarian reader :—‘ Eleanora Temple. Hic juxta sita 
est. Uxor, Mater, Xtana, omnimoda virtute. E filiabus 
cohwredibusq Stephani Haruzi, de Hardingstone, in Com, 
Northam. equitis de Balneis, et Mariw Uxoris ejus, filix et 
heredis unice Ric. Murden de Norton Murden, in Com. 
War. Armigeri.—Quinta Nupta. Edmundo Temple, de 
Sulby in Com. North. armigero, Johis. Temple, de Stowe, 
in Com. Bucks, equitis, et Dorothes uxoris ejus, filia et 
heredis Edm. Lea, de Stanton (Bury) eodem Com. armi- 
geri, filio quinto, cui reliquit. 


z ¢ Stephanium 2 (Mariam, Eleanoram, 
| & < Johannem = < Dorotheam, Stephanam, 
i= Edmundum » ( Hestherem, 


| a cujus natali paucis obiit Die 23 Decembris 

Domini 1661 

Anno< £tatis 33 

| Conjugii 13 
Temple arms impaled with a bend, pearl, charged with 3 
trefoils, slipped, proper, now borne by the Marquis of 
Bristol, showing his descent from the Herveys olim Har- 
veys (Harveys now Herveys). I have no doubt the 

| story of the ‘famous’ Godiva (now revived in Tenny- 
son’s beautiful poem) is substantially correct. An his 
torian in the reign of William III. declares that there 


| then existed in one of the church windows in Coventry 


the following distich : — 
* Lurick, for love of thee, 
I do set Coventry toll free.’ 
«“ This is, as the poet says, 

*The woman of a thousand summers back, 
Godiva, wife to that grim earl who ruled 

In Coventry.’” 

A Lorp oF A MANor. 


Epirapus From ABROAD.— 
Church of Saint Nicolas,Ghent. Choir. White marble 
slab to memory of Nicolas French. 
D. O. M. 
Siste viator, audi, lege, luge. 
Hic jacet 
Illustrissimus ac reverendissimus presul 
Nicolaus French, 
Fernensium in Hibernia Episcopus Humilis: 
Sacre Capelle Pontificew Comes Assistens : 
supremi concilii regni Hybernix consiliarius 
ab eodem ad Innocentium X. Pap. cum authoritate 
deputatus : 
illustrissimorum ac reverendissimorum 
episcoporum §S. Jacobi in Gallicia j 
Parisiensis in Gallia, ac demum Gaudensis in Flandria 
Coadjutor indefessus : 
heresiarcharum, ac hereticorum tam verbo, 
quam calamo profligator accerrimus, 
collegii pastoralis Hybernorum Lovanii alumnus, 
magister, preeses, benefactor, 
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fundata ibidem bursa 180 flor. annue 
in perpetuum pro capacioribus 
ingeniis : 
tandem exulatus sui a dilectis, patria, 
episcopatu et grege ob fidem anno 25, 
presul emeritus emensis pro ecclesia Dei 
innumeris periculis ac persecutionibus, 
cunctis semper gratus, omnibus spectabilis, 
non sine magno patrize suze prejudicio, 
bonorumque, suspiriis ac lacrymis 
hoc marmore tegitur, qui vere fuit : 
anrmo pontifex, Verbo angelvs: vita sacerpos 
obiit Gandavi in metropoli Flandriz : 
wtatis 74, episcopatus anno 30, 
incarnationis dominice 1678, mensis augusti 23. 
Requiescat in pace. 


W. H. 


Sr Toomas Oversvry’s “ Works.” — It is to 
be regretted that the last editor of Overbury did 
not resort to a MS. of The Wife, in recommitting 
it to the press; as all the printed copies are cor- 
rupt, in some places so much so as to make com- 
plete nonsense of what the author wrote. I do 
not believe that Sir Thomas Overbury wrote many 
of the Characters. Were they from his pen at all ? 
At all events, such as were clearly by another 
pen ought to have been omitted. 
tion of The Wife was printed in 1614, 4to (not 
8yo), “by T. C. for Laurence Lisle ;” and there 
is an impression by H. Hills, in Blackfriars, 1710, 
8vo. The “D.T.,” who has verses before the 
poem, was probably Daniel Tuvill. I am very far 
from being satisfied that, by “R. Ca.,” we are to 
understand Richard Guee of Anthony; but it is 
possible, nay, likely. ee Ellis’s Letters of Emi- 
nent Literary Men, p. 98. A broadside by 8. Row- 
lands, upon the death of Sir Thomas Ove rbury, is 

reserved ; and, I think, it is in the library of the 
Society of Antiquaries. W. Carew Haztirr. 


JAMES WEALE. 


Vittrers, DuKE or BuckIneGHAM. — 

“In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half-hung, 
The floors of plaster, and the walls of dung... . 
Great Villiers lies.” 

This is mere fiction : 

the house was ever an inn; 

the time of the Duke’s death, one 


there is no reason to believe 
it was certainly, 
of the best 
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accommodation of the London Tavern. 


| tation, pp. 217, 3 


The fifth edi- | 


| (R. Polwhele, 


houses in the little town of Kirbymoorside in 


which it stands, for it is a good house yet; and 
with the exception of the windows, and a part 
which has been turned into a shop, shows no 
evidence of material modern change. The room, 
indeed, in which the duke is said to have died, 

& mean one, small and not well lighted. dD. 


Valve or Lanp In THe Crry.—It is worth 
while making a note of the following: —On 
the 8th of November, Messrs. Fox and Bousfield 


sold by auction the site, in Gracechurch Street, of 


the old Spread Eagle Tavern. The plot, consist- 
ing of 12.600 feet, of which 5 ,600 were leasehold 
and the rest freehold, was put up at 50,0002, and 
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ultimately knocked down at the enormous sum of 
95,0007. Such was the excitement and the num- 
ber of bidders on the occasion, that the auctioneers 
had to adjourn from Garraway’s to the greater 


Purr 8. Kine. 


REMAINS OF AN OLD Enerisn Surp. — 

“ The remains of an old ship, supposed to be identical 
with the one described by Gov. Bradford (Plymouth Plan- 
251), which was wrecked ‘before a small 
blind harbour, that lies about the middle of Monamoyake 
Bay, to the southward of Cape Cod,’ in the beginning of 
the winter of 1626-7, is now on exhibition upon Boston 
Common, and is attracting considerable attention.” 

Ww. W. 

Malta. 

EPicrRaM on Grspon tue Histortan.—I found 
the following malignant epigram on Gibbon this 
morning in an almost forgotten work by the Rev. 
R. Polwhe le. It is contained in a letter from Dr. 
Downman to the author, which I transcribe with- 
out abridgment. 

Who is the archdeacon* to whom the writer 
attributes these bitter words ? — 

“ April 29, 1794. 
“My dear Friend, 

“ You have here the Epigram applied to Gibbon’s Por- 
trait, which our learned Archdeacon repeated to us the 
other day, though not as his own. I believe, however, 
that it is his own, and that the translation is Major 
Drewe’s. 

“ Feli® qui Satan potuisti frangere vires ; 
Sed quod fecisti, mi Sophe! non satis est. 
Demonis ut nostra de mente recedat imago 


Horribilem vultum, Gibbone ! tolle tuum. 


“ To sinners, wonderfully civil, 
Gibbon declares there is no Devil. 
Ah! trust him not! For, if we look 
Upon his portrait in his book, 

The boldest infidel would swear 
He sees the very Devil there 
“ Your's, &c. 





“H. D.” 
Traditions and Recollections, 1826, vol. i. 


p- 354.) 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


EpwarRp PEAcocK. 


Queries. 


Anonymots Drama.—Will any of your readers 
oblige me by saying who wrote Elidure and Ed- 
ward, two historical dramatic sketches? The 
preface and introduction are signed “ E. F.,”’ and 
the imprint is, “London: printed by Thomas 
Davison, Whitefriars, mpccocxxy.”’ The volume 
is a thin octavo, and was not meant for the public 
eye. B. H. C. 


ARCHDALL’s “ Mowasticon.”— Wanted, the full 
references to the following works, constantly re- 


* The Rev. George Moore, M.A., Archdeacon of Corn- 
wall; ob. March, 1807.—Ep. ] 
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Monasticon Hibernicum ; 
King’s Collect ;* War. Mon.; Annal. St. Mary, 
Dubl. Pembridge. J. N. O. 
ConrepERATE Cotours. — Will some of your 
correspondents give me an heraldic description of 
their unlucky flag ? also, of the arms of the de- 
funct East India Company ? Bo-Ps11ipz. 


ferred to in Archdall’s 


Envys’s “ Cornisu Srertrrs.”—It is stated in 
Rey. R. Polwhele’s Traditions and Recollections, 
1826, vol. ii. p. 679, that F. Ennys, Esq., of Ennys 
amused himself by collecting anecdotes of the 
Cornish Sheriffs. Mr. Polwhele speaks of it as a 
valuable and entertaining work, which “I wish 
the present Mr. Ennys, who possesses the MS., 
would give . . to the public.” I am anxious 
to know whether this work has been printed, and 
if not, whether the MS. is still in existence ? 

» FO Ee 

Sm Jonn Fortescve, Kyt. — Can any reader 
of “N. &. Q.” inform me where copies may be 
found of the undermentioned inedited manuscript 
works of Sir John Fortescue, Knt., Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench, and Chancellor, during the 
reign of King Henry VL., viz. : — 

l. A Dialogue between Understanding and 
Faith (an imperfect copy exists in the Cottonian 
Collection at the British Museum.) 2. Defensio 
Juris domfis Lancastrie. 3. A Defence of the 
House of Lancaster (one leaf.) 4. Genealogy of 
the House of Lancaster. 5. Of the Title of the 
House of York. 6. A Defence of the House of 
York. 7. Genealogia Regum Scotie. & A 
Prayer Book, “which savours much of the times 
we livein.” And any other work or works by the 
same author existing only in MS., except the fol- 
lowing already obtained : —Opusculum de Natura 
Legis Nature; A Declaration on Writings sent 
out of Scotland; A List of the Commodyties of 
England. 

Copies of articles 2—7 at one time formed part 
of the Cottonian MS. Otho, B. I. See Casley’s 
Cat. of the Royal Library, p. 321, where it is 
stated to be burnt, which statement appears to be 
incorrect, as the volume was missing from the 
Cottonian Collection when Smith made his cata- 
logue of that library previous to the Jire (vide Cat. 
p- 69.) S. 

8, Mornington Cresent, N. 

Joun Hatxs, Rosert Don, etc.—John Halke 
was admitted Rector of Upminster, Essex, Sep- 
tember 14, 1638; in 1662 he resigned in favour 
of John Newton, who was inducted on the pre- 
sentation of John Halke. (Newcourt, Rep. Eccl. 
ii. 618.) Calamy, in his account of ejected 
ministers, 1713, mentions Mr. Hawks as a sufferer 
at Upminster (vol. ii. 307); at vol. ii. p. 313, he 


{* That is, Archbishop King’s Collection of MSS. in the 
library of the Dublin Society, Kildare House.—Ep.} 
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mentions John Robotham as ejected from Up. 
minster. (Compare Continuation of Acc. &c., 1727, 
p- 490.) On the other hand, the Dissenters’ List 
of 1663, quoted by Walker (Sufferings of the 
Clergy, pt. ii. 387), speaks of Upminster as 
sequestered living: if so, Halke must have suf. 
fered by the rebellion, not by the Act of Uni. 
formity. I shall be obliged by any information 
relating to this John Halke. 

I should also be obliged by the date of admis- 
sion of Robert Dod to the rectory of Inworth, 
Essex (the date given in Newcourt is evidently 
incorrect), and the date of his death. The Dis. 
senters’ List of 1663, quoted by Walker (Suffer. 
ings of the Clergy, pt. ii. 281), speaks of this also 
as a sequestered living. Is there any evidence 
that such was the case ? 

I am also anxious to discover the date of death 
of John Fisher, admitted rector of Hallingbury 
Parva, Essex, Nov. —, 1610; also, who held the 
rectory during the Rebellion, and who was rector 
from the Restoration up to the admission of John 
Sherwell, A.M., 16 Nov. 1669. 

Jounson Batty. 

Bishop Middleham. 

Masor-Generit 8S. Lawrence.—Can any of 
your readers inform me anything about the parent- 
age, birthplace, and of what country was the 
Major-General Stringer Lawrence, who lies buried 
in Westminster Abbey ? The inscription on his 
monument only relates to his service. MILzs. 


“Loxpon Untverstty Macazrye.”—Can any 


| of your readers inform me as to the authorship of 


three articles published in the London University 
Magazine, 1829-302 yiz.—I. “Ullo’s Death; or, 
the Interruption Translation of a German farce, 
by a “Student.” Vol. ii. pp. 191-4.—II. Epi- 
logue to the Phormio; Scene, Bow Street.—lll. 
Vol. ii. pp. 389, 415. Translations from (Ehlen- 
schlaver’s Eric and Abel. Who edited this Um- 


versity Magazine ? R. 1. 


“Out or Sient, ovr or Mrxp.” — This pro- 
verbial saying is in substance to be met with in 
the Dmitation of Christ, by 5. Thomas 4 Kempis, 
in the following words : — 

“ And when he is out of sight, quickly also is he out of 
mind.” (Translation published by Messrs. Parker, Ox- 
ford, 1861, chap. xxiii.) 

The work is reputed to have been written De- 
fore 1430. -Can any of your readers refer to an 
earlier use of this sentence ? Mary Srewakt. 


PENANcE FOR IncontTINENCY. — By what au- 
thority would this punishment have been inflicted 
towards the close of Elizabeth’s reign, or between 
that and the reign of Charles I.? And where 
ought search to be made for evidence of such a 
sentence having been carried out in —— 
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Porsonous Sprpers.—In Sir John Denham’s 

Sophy, Act I. Sc. 2, is this passage : — 
“ From his virtues suck a poison, 
As spiders do from flowers.” 

Is there any spider that obtains poison in this 

manner, or does it refer to the deadly Tarantula? 
: . C. B. 

REFERENCES WANTED. —I should feel much 
obliged if any of your correspondents would direct 
me to the original sources of the following pas- 
sages, Which occur in Dr. Giles’s Sanctus Thomas 
Cantuartensis : — 

1. “ Frons populo nostra conveniat, intus autem omnia 
dissimilia sint.”— Anon. Lambeth. ii. 31. 

2. “ Dignitas ecclesiastica regiam provehit potius quam 
adimit dignitatem, et regalis dignitas ecclesiasticam po- 
tius conservare quam tollere consuevit libertatem ; etenim 
quasi quibusdam sibi invicem complexibus dignitas eccle- 
siastica et regalis occurrunt, quum nec reges sine ecclesia, 
nec ecclesia pacem sine protectione regia consequatur.’ 
—Jb. iv. 150; vi. 198, 227. 

“Pater, cur tam cito nos deseris, aut cui desolatos 
relinquis ? "— Herb. Bosham., vii. 523. 

I have also observed this last quotation in the 
Life of Stephen of Oboize (Baluz. Miscell. iv. 175, 
8vo); in the Chronicon Livonium Vetus, edited by 
Gruber (p. 8); in Arnold A ao (b. iii. e. 3); 
in the Lafe of St. Francis, Thomas of C e lano 

e. 117, Acta Sanctor um, be t.4); and in Wad- 
ding’s Annales Minorum (i, 197, ed. 1). 
J.C. BR. 


Sm Josova Reynowps’s Patette.—By an ad- 
vertisement in the 7imes, Messrs. Christie & Co. 
announced for sale by auction at Liverpool, on the 
20th November and mine following days, the works 
of art of the late Mr. R. H. Grundy. They com- 
prise (inter alia) “ Sir Joshua Rey nolds’s palette.” 
Mr. Timbs, in his Anecdote Biography, 1360, men- 
tions two of Sir Joshua's palettes: one in the 
National Gallery, and the other in the possession 
of Mr. Cribb of King Street, Covent Garden. (Pp. 
113, 137.) This, now ver, [ suppose, 4 — r. 
What history attaches to i it ? . B. 


SHIP FounD at Berne.—In the Letters writ by 
a Turkish Spy, whf lived Five-and-Forty Years 
undiscovered at Paris, occurs this passage : — 

“In a mine in Switzerland about two hundred and 
thirty years ago there was found a whole ship fifty 
fathoms deep with all its tackle, and the dead bodies of 
many seamen.” 

Allusi sion is also made to tl 1e ship found at Berne 
in “The Digression of Ayre,” in Burton's Anatomy 
of Melanc holy. 


Is it known what circumstance gave rise to this 


exaggerated relation ? H. C. 


Captain StarKre.—About the close of the last 
century, when dread of foreign invasion had caused 
all England to bristle with bayonets, a corps of 
volunteers, under the command of a C aptain 
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Starkie, was formed in some part of Yorkshire. 

Of Captain Starkie I can give no other clue than 

the few words which I remember written in cele- 

bration of the corps by (if I mistake not) one of 

its members : — 

“ Our uniforms light blue, my boys, all turned up with 
red, 

With a leather cap and feather to wear upon the head. 

Chorus. 
Wherever we go 
With brave Captain Starkie, 
That valiant hero-o-o-o.” 

The last word prolonged and usually accom- 
panied by a fall of several hardy fists upon the 
deal table around which the singers sat, making 
the pots and glasses ring again.* 

Mixes Epor. 

STYLE OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY.— 
Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” inform me 
from some reliable document when the Archbishop 
of Canterbury was first addressed as “ Your 
Grace?” As is well known, the primates were 
sometimes appointed legates ; the power thus con- 
ferred is denominated legatine, and also, especially 
by earlier writers, /egantine. I should be glad of 
any information as to this latter word. 

IF. Hi. ARNOLD. 

Chichester. 


“Utopia Founp,” etc.—Who was the author 
of a small 8vo volume, entitled Utopia Found ; 
being An Apology for Irish Absentees, Bath, 1813? 
As stated on the title-page, it is “ addressed to a 
Friend in Connaught by an Absentee, residing in 
Bath.” ABHBA. 


WiycuHeEsterR Scnoot.—In the Hampshire Re- 
pository, vol. ii. 1804, there is (communicated by 
Dr. Warton) a prologue written by Bishop Lowth 
for a performance of Venice Presi rved, by the boys 
of Winchester College. I think this performance 
took place in 1754. Are the names of the per- 
formers known? Perhaps some of your Wyke- 
hamist correspondents would favour the readers of 

N. & Q.” with a copy of the prologue, if not too 
long for insertion. What is the latest instance of 
a play acted by Winchester scholars ? R. 1 


YarmovtnH Svprerstirion. —In Hone’s Year 
Book, p. 254, is the following extraordinary pas- 
sage :— 

“The left seat at the gateway of the entrance to the 
church at Yarmouth is called the Deril’s Seat, and is 
supposed to render any one who sits upon it particularly 
liable to misfortunes ever afterwards.” 

Does this superstition prevail at present, and 
is there any tradition as to its origin ? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

{* There was another Captain Starkey, of Newcastle- 
up on- Tyne, a dwarf beggar and pot- -house orator, whose 
Life was published in 1818, and epitomised in Hone’s 
Every-Day Book, pp. 922, 965, 1510.—Ep. } 
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Queries with Answers. 


Forrten Onpers or Knrentnoop. — Will any 
of your readers politely inform me the name of a 
book in which I can find a correct description of 
the German, Italian, Spanish, &c., Orders of 
Knighthood ? RHODOCANAKIS. 

[Some account of the foreign Orders of Knighthood 
may be found in the following works : — 

1. Sir Levett Hanson. An Accurate Historical Account 
of all the Orders of Knighthood at present existing in 
Europe ; with a Critical Dissertation on the ancient and 
present state of those Equestrian Institutions. Lond. 
8vo, 2 vols. 1802. 

2. André Favyyn. Le Théatre d’Honneur et de Che- 


valerie. Paris. 4to. 1620. 

3. C. H. von Gelbke. Description des Ordres de Che- 
valerie. Berlin, fol. 1832-41. 

4. E. Dambreville. Abrégé Chronologique de I'His- 


toire des Ordres de Chevalerie. Paris. 8vo. 1807. 

5. A. M. Perrot. Collection historique des Ordres de 
Chevalerie, civils et militaires, existant chez les différens 
peuples du monde. Paris. 4to. 1820. 

6. Pierre Palliot. La vraye et parfaite science des Ar- 
moiries, ou L’Indice Armorial de Louvan Geliot aug- 
Paris, fol. 1661. Article “ Ordres.” 

Torelli Armamentarium historico-legale 
Farol. 2 tom. en 


menté. 
7. Al. Sylvii 
Ordinum Equestrium et Militarium. 
8 vol. fol. 1751-58. 
8. Viton de Saint-Alais. Histoire générale des Ordres 
de Chevalerie Civils et Militaires, existant en Europe. 


Paris. 4to. 1811. 
9. Histoire des Ordres Militaires. Amst. 4 vols. 12mo. 
1721. 


Besides these there are particular histories of the most 
celebrated Orders. ] 


Heatuen.— What is the likeliest derivation of 
heathen ?—from the Greek ra yea, or the Saxon 


hethen ? B. 

[Dr. Richardson, a good authority, has given the fol- 
lowing derivation of this word: —“ Heatuen, Goth- 
Haithnai; A.-S. Hethne; Dut. Hedninge ; Ger. Hey- 


denen ; Sw. Hedning ; Gr. ’E@vixés ; Lat. Ethnicus, from 
the Gr.”E@vos, a nation; applied emphatically to the 
€@vea, or nations not Jews. But Vossius would give the 
word a northern origin (in v. Pagus), viz. the Ger. Hey- 
denen, loca agrestia, imprimis que ericis plena ; places 
overgrown with Aeath. Because when the Christian re- 
ligion was prevailing in cities, the rites of the Ethnici 
continued in locis agrestibus.” 

We think there can be little doubt that the immediate 
source of the word Heathen, as we have it in our language, 
was either the Anglo-Saxon HeSen, or the corresponding 
term of some one of the kindred languages. As to the 
more remote origin of the word, Wachter thinks it was 
brought into Northern Europe by the first preachers of 


the Gospel, and suggests as its probable source Ethnicos, | 
Matt. xviii. 17, or Atheos, Eph. ii. 12. Of these two | in each parish were “the parson, vicar, minister, curate, 





origins Wachter inclines to the latter, and probably most 
of our readers will prefer the former. } 


Srr Sruonps D’Ewss’ MSS.—In Nichols’s Bi, 
Topog. Brit. vol. vi. p. 34, the reader is referred 
to MS. Harl. 481-4, for the diary of Sir Simonds 
D’Ewes from Jan. 21, 1621, to March 24, 1646-7, 
and it is described as consisting of “ four 8vo vols, 
in cipher.” On consulting these four volumes, 
which, by-the-way are rather 12mo than 8yo, I 
find that vol. i. commences with Sir Simonds’ 
diary for Jan. 1, 1621, and ends with April 20, 
1624. But with vol. iii. a jump is made to 
1642-3, and this and the remaining two volumes 
continue the diary down to 1646-7. Where then 
is the diary for the intermediate years? Nichols 
had certainly seen it, for he quotes from Sir 
Simonds’ account of his courtship in 1626, and 
indeed this part of the diary has been frequently 
referred to. Also, on Jan. 1, 1621, the diary be- 
gins as follows: —“ Now hauing finished my 
former booke upon the last of December, I thought 
good to begin a second narration with the new 
yeare,’ &c. Is the “ former booke ” known to be 
in existence ? L. B.C. 

[Our correspondent does not appear to have consulted 
The Autobiography and Correspondence of Sir Simonds 
D’ Ewes, edited by J. O. Halliwell, Esq., 2 vols. 3vo, 
1845. Chap. xiv. (vol i.) A.p. 1626, is on Sir Simonds’s 
courtship. It is probable the missing portions are in the 
library of the College of Arms, as Mr. Halliwell in his 
Preface (p. vii.) acknowledges his obligations to SirC. G. 
Young, Garter, for a transcript of the Autobiography. 
In the Sale Catalogue of the Manuscript Library of Daw- 
son Turner, June 6, 1859 (lots 129—133) are the follow- 
ing articles: Extracts from Sir Simonds Ewes’ Journal, 
1619-1626 (from Harl. MS.646); Literary Correspondence, 
1640-1649 ; Catalogues of his printed books and manu- 
scripts, and Miscellanies. } 


Cosnam Cotiece, Kent.—Sir William Brooke, 
Lord Cobham, by his will dated 1596, vested the 
election of the inmates in the rector, churchwar- 
dens, “collectors,” overseers, &c. Can any of 
your readers inform me what was the nature of 
the office of “collector” at the date of the testa- 
tor’s will? I presume all churchwardens and 
overseers then collected their own rates. 

W. Newman, Vestry Clerk. 

Gravesend. 

[The Collector mentioned in Lord Cobham’s will ap 
pears to have been a local collector of taxes, such as the 
Collector of Peter-pence noticed in the Instructions for 
the Lord Privy Seal, a.p. 1537 (Strype’s Memorials, Ap- 
pendix, No. 79), where we read, that “the Archdeacons 
of Lincoln and Sarum paid the pence gathered to the 
Bishop ; and the Bishop paid to the Collector, and had 
his acquittance by the name of Peter-pence.” Hence we 
find that the nominators to the New College of Cobham 
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churchwardens, sidemen, collectors, overseers, and super- 
visors of the poor of the parish.” — Vide Thorpe’s Regis- 
trum Roffense, ed. 1769, p. 2 47.) 


Lovertck Hatrrenny.—I have an Irish half- 

nny, Obv. IACOBVS . IT. DEI. GRATIA. Bust 
in profile to right, laureat ; neck draped, with a 
crown stamped on the centre of the neck. ev. 
amperNIA, 1691. Hibernia seated, with a harp 
or cross in her right hand. Can any of your cor- 
respondents oblige me witl solution of the 
crown stamped on the king’s neck; or refer me to 
any work on numismatics, where I can find a de- 
scription of it ? w.S. J. 





[This is one of the coins called Hibernias, describ 
and engraved in Simon’s Essay on Irish Coins, 4to, 1749, 
p. 64, plate vii., No. 153. As neither Simon, Snelling, 
nor Ruding take the least notice of the crown stamped on 
the neck of the King, it would seem to have been subse- 
quently added to the one possessed by our correspondent. 1 

Replies. 
MARSHAL SOULT AND THE BATTLE Ol 


TOULOUSE. 
(3™ S, viii. 252, 340, 419.) 

In reply to an inquiry under the above heading, 
in a recent number of “ N. & Q.” as to how Lord 
Wellington could justify Soult for having caused 
that sanguinary battle in 1814, I stated that Lord 
Wellington was most to blame, having been the 
aggressor, and aware that the allied sovereigns 
had been then in Paris for about a fortnight, 
and that they had declared Napole m dethroned 
and Louis XVIII. Sovereign of France; the war 
ought to have been then considered as virtually 
at an end, as this proclamation of the allied sove- 
reigns from the capital of France should have been 
regarded in the same light as if Napoleon had ac- 
tually abdicated. 

There were various replies in “ N. & Q.” which I 
did not consider deserving of notice, as they were 
from anonymous writers, and did not question th 
correctness of my facts, but clung to the fact that 
as the official notification of the abdication of 
Napoleon had not reached the hostile armies then 
preparing for battle at Toulouse, the thousands of 
lives thus sacrificed was justifiable. 

I find, however, in a recent number of that pub- 
lication, a letter from CoLonEL Ponsonpy of the 
Guards, containing an extract from the papers of 
his father, the late Sir Frederick Ponsonby, in 
which it is stated that he was the first who brought 
the intelligence of Napoleon’s abdication to Lord 
Wellington, having preceded by some hours from 
Bordeaux Colonels Cooke and St. Simon, who 
Were bearers of the official despatches to that ef- 
fect. This extract from the papers of so distin- 


guished an officer as Sir Frederick Ponsonby I 


consider deserving of notice, so far as regards my 
confirmation of all the facts therein contained, 
submitting at the same time that such facts do not 
at all disturb my views of the case, namely, that 
Lord Wellington, having been aware of this pro- 
clamation of the allied sovereigns as to the down- 
fall of Nap leon and the succession of L yuis XVIIL., 
ought to have considered the war as much at an 
end as when Napoleon was forced to abdicate, con- 
sequently the loss of life in that battle was un- 
necessary, it being improbable, if not impossible, 
after the destruction of the French army in the 
Russian Campaign, and the invasion of France by 
the allied powers of Europe, North and South, the 
declarations in favour of Louis X VIIL, and a ter- 
mination of war at Bordeaux and other cities 
and towns, that Napoleon could continue to go- 
vern that country. 

Even Napier, the historian of that war, who 
generally supported Wellington, admits this to 
have been an “unnecessary spilling of blood,” one 
regiment alone, the gallant 42nd, having lost four- 
tifths of their number in their endeavour to retain 
one of Soult’s fortified heights, after being over- 
powered by numbers, until supported by the 71st 
and 9Ilst regiments, which were also reduced to 
what he termed an extended line of skirmishers, 
compared with what they had been in close con- 
tact at the commencement of that sanguinary con- 
flict, —a conflict in which, as I commanded a 
Regiment, and, as one of the sufferers, from a 
musket-ball that has never been extracted, I am 
not likely to forget—which must justify my 


having a perfect recollection of these facts, and 
my defence of Soult from the blame which 
has been cast upon him, when he was not the 


aggressor, having only defended himself when 
attacked. 

His ( mduct had been nevertheless so reprobated 
in this country from misrepresentations of these 
facts, that the late Lord Aberdeen ¢ xpressed his 
surprise in the House of Lords “ how any minister 
could be on amicable terms with a man capable 
of such a crime.” This was noticed by Napier at 
the conclusion of his history, and how the Duke 
of Wellington was compelled to defend Soult; 
but he did not go so far as to say that the seve- 
rity of the expressions used by Lord Aberdeen 
were more applicable to himself than to Soult, or, 
as expressed by Horace in “days of yore,” — 

“ Mutat 

This proclamation having been regarded by Na- 
poleon and his followers as their coup de grace, 
was more worthy of attention than the act of 
abdication which followed as a necessary conse- 
quence ; an act that could not be either expedited 
or retarded by the blood-stained laurels obtained 
on that occasion. 

There were other important facts that should 
have operated upon the Duke's mind, and pre- 


) nomine de te fabula narratur.” 
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vented this effusion of blood ; namely, the ground | was written. His advanced age and proximate 


being so wet in the valley, which was commanded 
by Soult’s fortified heights, as not to admit of 


the artillery which was required to make breaches; 


the troops, moreover, not being provided with lad- | 


ders which ought to have been also looked upon as 
indispensable for success, the consquence was that 
all the attacks made under the Duke's immediate 
orders on the enemy's left failed, with the loss of 
thousands of lives; and that if it had not been for 
the almost miraculous success of the two divi- 
sions (4th and 6th) detached under Beresford to 
the extreme right, a distance exceeding two miles 
(of which my regiment formed a part), this battle 
would not have been added to the Duke's glori- 
ous victories. How dearly it was purchased may 
be seen by the manner in which Napier describes 
certain regiments as reduced to thin lines of skir- 
mishers compared to what they had been before 
the battle commenced. For laurels and vain 
glory so dearly purchased all that can be said is— 
Sic transit gloria mundi ! 

Should the foregoing facts not be questioned, 
no difference of opinion ought to exist as to whe- 
ther Wellington or Soult were most to blame for 
the blood shed at Toulouse, nor respecting the 
fact as to the result of that battle not having 
tended in the slightest degree to expedite the 
abdication of Napoleon, which followed as a matter 
of course the proclamation of his dethronement by 
the Allied Sovereigns, and restoration of Louis 
XVIIL., by whom, in inconjunction with his allies, 
not only France but Europe might have been 
justly considered as then governed. 

Joun Scorr LILure. 
Union Club. 


LIVES OF DR. BEATTIE. 
(3 S. viii. 349.) 


Your Dalkeith correspondent, J. 8. G., in giving 
some interesting information respecting the por- 
traits of Dr. Beattie, makes some inquiries re- 
specting their authorship which I fear will not 
easily be answered. Will you permit me to sug- 
gest to him, or any of your readers, that there is 
a much greater desideratum (as it seems to me), in 
regard to the same personage, in the want of any 
tolerable biography of this great poet. 

And yet there are few subjects that afford a 
more interesting theme for the exercise of bio- 
graphical genius than a good poetical life of Beattie. 
Nothing can be further from this than the mise- 
rably meagre and dull publication of Forbes, who 
shows himself much less anxious to erect a me- 
morial of his author than of himself, and than 
whom it would have been difficult to find any one 
less qualified for the office he undertook, having 
produced what may be considered about the very 
worst specimen of literary biography that ever 


death may be an excuse for not having produced 
something better, but it is none for the egotism 
which urged him to undertake a work which 
ought to have been entrusted to better hands, 
The work is, moreover, not only faulty from its 
deficiencies, but positively disagreeable from its 
solemn and pompous egotism and affectation; 
utterly different from the pleasant gossipping ego- 
tism of Boswell. It is wonderful how such g 
man as Forbes appears in this work could haye 
enjoyed such high consideration as he seems to 


| have done in his lifetime, and even after it, in 


many quarters. Of course his work contains some 
interesting information, but for the best things in 
it he is more indebted to the pens of others than 
his own. 

Yet this seems to be the only source of in- 
formation generally known, even to literary men 
(if we except a few trivial anecdotes in Boswell, 
Nichols, and a very few others). Happily there 
is another Life of the poet of a very different cha- 
racter, and which supplies in a great degree just 
the information of which Forbes’s is so miserably 
destitute. It is that by Alexander Bower, pub- 
lished in 1804, less than six months after Beattie’s 
death, and more than two years before Forbes’s 
work appeared, in a thin 8vo volume. He, too, 
was acquainted with Beattie and other members 
of his family, and made up by diligence in his re- 
searches for the scantiness of his materials and 
entire absence of any literary documents. Forall 
these reasons it is wonderful that the work has 
remained so generally unknown. Combined with 
the documents which Forbes has preserved (scat- 
tered in letters, &c.), but not used, it would fur- 
nish tolerably sufficient materials for a future 
biographer. (The “ Life” by Alexander Chal- 
mers in his edition of The British Poets, though 
he, too, was acquainted with Beattie, is little else 
than an indifferent abridgment of Forbes.) 

It would appear that Southey at one time 
thought of giving a biography of Beattie as he 
has done of Cowper, as it is difficult to conceive 
why else he should have taken the thankless 
trouble of giving an analysis of the series of let- 
ters in Forbes, published in his Common-Place 
Book. 

I had also once the same intention, and pre- 
pared a large store of materials for that purpose, 
asmall part of which, but the best, I have pre- 
served, and shall be happy to place at the disposal 
of any who would make a good use of them, and 
give his address (or an address) in “ N. & Q.” 
Does any one know who is the author of “ The 
Minstrel... . . in continuation of the poem left 
unfinished by Dr. Beattie. Book the third.” 
(London, Longman & Co., 1808, 4to)?* There i8 

[* In Bohn’s Lowndes, p. 135, the Third Book of The 
Minstrel, 4to, 1808, is attributed to Mr. Merivale; by 
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s copy of it, probably the only one, in that most 
valuable collection, the Bristol Library (Belles 
lettres, M. 19), where I read it twenty years ago, 
and made notes of it. It contains fifty-seven 
stanzas, but very little action. The plan is dif- 
ferent from that indicated by Beattie himself in 
his letter to Dr. Blacklock (Letter 17), and per- 
sonally to Forbes (mentioned after Gray's letter, 
No. 46), because “the author had partly arranged 
his own desjgn before the original design came to 
his knowledge ”"—an insufficient reason, if he had 
got no further. 

Though the work is not a successful one, either 
as a sequel or a poem (partly for the above reason 
and partly for others), yet as it has been immor- 
talised in name by being recorded in Watt's Bib- 
lotheca Britannica, it deserves a notice, and even 
a reprint, though not in its original magnificent 
form. W. D.z 


ISWARA: OSIRIS. 


(3"* 8. viii. 189.) 


1. Lassen (Indische Alterthumskunde, i. 775) says 
that the meaning of om (otherwise A. ©. M. or 
A. U. M.) cannot now be found in the Sanscrit, 
but that the word seems to be derived from the 
old Persic avam. If this be the case, there are 
not likely to be any Sanscrit “ words, symbolic of 
Brahma and Vishnu, claiming A and U as their 
initial letters or their power.” Iswara, moreover, 
is not the name of the third person of the triad. 
His name is Siva; and Iwara is a title common to 
all the three persons, the votary of each ascribing 
it exclusively to his own favourite among them. 
It means the Supreme God, or the Lord of the 
Universe, Brahm ; whose three attributes—of the 
Creator, the Preserver, and the Destroyer—are 
personified as Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. 

2. Iswara-Siva is not Osiris in anything but 
the imperfect assonance of the words; and there 
are no deities in the Egyptian mythology corre- 
sponding with Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva; either 
in the sound of their names, or in their dignities 
or attributes. 

3. More modern philological and mythological 
research does not justify the conclusion that the 
religion of ancient India was in all essential respects 
the same as that of Egypt, or that there was a con- 
nection between them in any respect whatever. 
There is nothing in common to these two, but 
what they may have possessed in common with 
all pagan religions, or what may have occurred 
independently to men placed in similar circum- 
stances. In 1819 Dr. Pritchard, the great up- 
holder of the unity of races, “ confessed that no 
whom is probably meant John Herman Merivale, ob. 
April 25, 1844. See an account of him in the Gent. Mag. | 
of July, 1844, p. 96.—Eb. } . 
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essential affinity has been traced between the 
languages of Egypt and of India; nor can we 
afford satisfactory proof, from authentic history or 
tradition, of any ancient intercourse between the 
natives of these countries, or demonstrate that 
they sprang from a common source. We must, 
therefore, rest the whole weight of our hypothesis 
(of identity of their mythologies) upon internal 
evidence.” And in 1854 SirG. Wilkinson said, 
very cautiously or doubtfully: “Jf there is any 
connection between the religions of Egypt and 
India, this must be ascribed to the period before 
the two races left Central Asia,”’—that is to say, 
before their religions became developed into those 
systems that have been made the objects of com- 
parison by Pritchard, Jones, Moor, and others. 

Moor’s JZindu Pantheon seems to be out of date 
as well as out of print. In the preface to a re- 
cent issue of the Plates (London, 1861), the 
editor, the Rey. A. P. Moor, says: 

“ The advances which have been made of late years 
in the study of Indian mythology have rendered it un- 
advisable to issue a new edition of the text of the Hindu 
Pantheon ; nor did it seem just to the memory of the 
learned author, or to his reputation as one of the first 
orientalists of his day, to put forth, after an interval of 
many years, such views or theories of interpretation, as, 
though frequently the most just and able that have been 
propounded, he might at the present time, with the ad- 
ditional light afforded by more recent researches, have 
been inclined to modify or cancel.” 

= 


ISMAEL FITZADAM. 
(3" S, viii. 435.) 

It must be a quarter of a century ago since | 
read the lines quoted by Sir J. Emerson Ten- 
NANT; and the last stanza ran in my memory 
thus : — 

“Yes! bury me deep in the infinite sea, 
I should burst from a narrower tomb ; 
Could less than an ocean his sepulchre be, 
Whose mandate to millions was doom ? 

Where I had become so familiar with the poem, 
I could not recall; nor was I aware who had 
written it. But the thought occurred that I pos- 
sessed two volumes of fugitive poetry—the relics 
of days when such literature was devoured — 
and at the end of the first series of The Poetical 
Album, edited by Alaric A. Watts in 1828, the 
following lines appear anonymously : — 


‘NAPOLEON MORIBUNDUS. 
“Sume superbiam 
Quesitam meritis.’ 
“Yes! bury me deep in the infinite sea, 
Let my heart have a limitless grave ; 
For my spirit in life was as fierce and free, 
As the course of the tempest-wave. 
“ As far from the stretch of all earthly controul 
Were the fathomless depths of my mind ; 
And the ebbs and flows of my single soul 
Were as tides to the rest of mankind. 
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“ Then my briny pall shall engirdle the world, 
As in life did the voice of my fame ; 
And each mutinous billow that’s sky-ward curled, 
Shall seem to re-echo my name. 
“ That name shall be storied in records sublime 
In the uttermost corners of earth ; 
Now breathed as a curse, now a spell-word sublime, 
In the glorified land of my birth. 
My airy form on some lofty mast 
In fire-fraught clouds shall appear, 
And mix with the shriek of the hurricane blast, 
My voice to the fancy of fear. 
“Yes! plunge my dark heart in the infinite s 
It would burst from a narrower tomb, 
Shall less than an ocean his sepulchre be, 
Whose mandate to millions was doom ? ” 
The volumes which have been named 
contain the following pieces by Ismael Fitzadam : 
“ Stanzas written on the back of a Letter”; “A 
Farewell”; “Love: in five Sonnets”; “ Part- 
ing”; “ The Battle of Algiers ”’; “ Stanzas written 
on the Grave of an Illegitimate Child”; and 
“The Hour of Phantasy.” Several of the above 
were contributed to the Literary Gazette, in whose 
columns Miss Landon wrote “ Lines suggested by 
the Desth of Ismael Fitzadam.” Every one of 
taste will agree with your accomplished corre- 
spondent, that poor J. F. deserved a better fate 
than the broken heart of a neglected genius : — 


also 


“To die in poverty and pride ; 
The light of hope and genius past ; 
Each feeling wrung, until the heart 
Could bear no more, so broke at last.”—L. E. L. 
It appears to me that this neglected writer had 
much of that condensed power which is so re- 
markable in Campbell’s War Lyrics; and his ten- 
derness and delicacy are exquisitely shown in the 
five love sonnets. I hope we shall hear more about 
him. Atrrep Garry, D.D. 


In the Literary Gazette, pp. 419-20, July 4, 
1818, is a friendly critique on this author’s first 
publication, The Harp of the Desert, &e. The 
editor thinks him “ more likely an able poet than 
an able seaman ;”’ and fixes his style and the cha- 
racter of his genius, as between that of Lord Byron 
and Walter Scott. 3 


given in proof, and the conclusion is: “It is often 


will plead more effectually than we can for our Poor 
Sailor.” 

In the same journal, pp. 635-6, Sept. 30, 1820, it 
appears that Jerdan, the editor, had done all in his 
power to benefit Fitzadam ; but he says, “ we had 
no knowledge whatever of the poet, except what 
his works and our anonymous friend had afforded, 
We have not at present even the means of tracing 
him.” 

The Lit. Gaz., pp. 326-8, May 26, 1821, contains 
an article on “‘ Lays on Land, by Ismael Fitzadam,” 
then just published. The editor avows all the 
warmth of an anxious friendship, that the author 
may receive “ from the world the meed his genius 
deserves.” He quotes the preface, and more than 
four columns from the poems; and closes his notice 
as follows : — 

“ We have declared that we will not try to interest the 
world more than it ought naturally and unwooed to be in- 
terested in this poet; nor will we. Let it look at the title 
page, and these examples ‘ by an able seaman,’ and — 
that must be enough.” 

The Lit. Gaz. pp. 411-12, June 28, 1823, con- 
tains a brief biography of Ismael Fitzadam, from 


| which it appears that the unfortunate genius had 


Quotations from the poems are | 


beautiful, and always glowing with poetical fer- | 


your; there is no thought we could wish blotted, 
and few lines that we would censure as lame or 
incorrect.” 

In the Zit. Gaz. pp. 593-4, Sept. 16, 1820, is an 
article under the head “ Poems, by a Common 
Sailor,” written to pre-engage public attention in 
favour of Fitzadam’s second volume, Lays on 
Land, which was then shortly to appear. The 
Editor quotes six poems from the manuscript, and 
says — 

“The variety of talent which they display, their beauty, 
their pathos, their unaffected and pure poetic character, 





an honest pride and independence which rendered 
the efforts of Jerdan less efficacious than was de- 
sired by the latter, who says : — 

“ Depression of spirits and a cankering sorrow at the 
neglect which he experienced from the world preyed on 
Fitzadam’s health, and he left London with an almost 
broken heart. He retired, as we now learn, to his native 
land — to die.” 

Then follows a notice from the Erne Packet; 
or, Inneskillen Chronicle, stating that Fitzadams's 
real name was John Macken, son of Mr. Richard 
Macken of Brookeborough, in that county; that 
the writer was his kinsman, and fellow-editor of 
that journal, which owed the eminence it had at- 


| tained almost entirely to the genius of Macken. 


He says,—“ Those terse and elegant compositions 
both of prose and poetry, which have so often 
edified and delighted the readers of our paper, 
were all his own.” His death, after a tedious 
illness, borne with true Christian patience, took 
place on the 7th June, 1823. 

The biography concludes with a monody (of 
eighty lines) to the memory of Fitzadam, by 
L. E. L. 

It seems that he was much befriended, while in 
London, by Henry Nugent Bell, who attained 
celebrity in connection with the Huntingdon Peer 
age Case. For this last, and other information, 
see Autobiography of William Jerdan, vol. i. 
pp. 39-46, and Appendix C. p. 316. , 

I am not aware ofa third volume of Fitzadamss 
poems, referred to by Sir J. Emerson TENNEST. 

As far as I know, the above references are all 
that will be found in print relating to this great 
but almost forgotten genius, Ismael F —s 
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The real name of this gifted poet was John 
Macken: He was the eldest son of Mr. Richard 
Macken of Brookeborough, in the county of Fer- 
managh, in Ireland. He did not assume the name 
of Fitzadam in consequence of his first production, 
The Harp of the Desert, having failed to attract 
the attention which it assuredly deserved ; for the 
yolume was published under that name. He had 
served as a common sailor at the battle of Algiers. 
In 1821 he published his second volume of poetry, 
Lays on Land. He found a great friend in Mr. 
Jerdan, the proprietor and editor of the Literary 
Gazette; but all the efforts of that gentleman failed 
to procure for him any substantial patronage. He 
accordingly left London, wholly disheartened and 
in broken health, for his native land, and became 
the originator and joint editor of the Erne Packet, 
or Enniskillen Chronicle, to which he contributed 
many elegant compositions in prose and poetry. 
But only two years after the publication of his 
Layson Land, which was his last literary venture, 
except his pieces in the Erne Packet, he died on 
the 7th of June, 1823. Further particulars of this 
extraordinary genius may be read in the Literary 
Gazette for June 28, 1823, and in the third volume 
of the Autobiography of Wm. Jerdan, Esq. 

F. C. H. 


WALTONIAN QUERIES. 
(2"4 S. iii. 288.) 


Who is the “ Ward ” cited by John Hockenhull, 
Esq. in his Pleasant Hexameter Verses in Praise 
of Mr. ( Thomas) Barker’ s Book of Angling i 
“Markham, Ward, Lawson, dare you with Barker now 

compare ? ” 

This query has been put by others, besides 
Rivertensis. A brother angling-book collector 
suggests (and with every show of probability) 
that the Ward in question was the translator ‘of 
The Secrets of Alexis (of Piedmont), published in 
1615, and into which he introduced, at pp. 138 
and 150, certain recipes, “To Catch River Fish,” 
“How to take great Store of Fish,” &c. Lawson's 
contributions to angling literature were of a similar 
character, being limited to the practical notes and 
Tecipes given with the early reprints of “ The 
Secrets of Angling, by J. D.” P , 

“Who was Robert Nobbe?” The name is a 

mnter's blunder, and should be Noble. The 

ter has no connection with Robert Nobbes, the 
“Father of Trollers,” with whom he is identified 
in the foot-note. 

I take Rivertensts to be the American editor 
of the Complete Angler, the late Dr. Bethune him- 
self, as in the list of that gentleman’s Angling 
Library occurs the MS., which he thus describes : 

“ Arte Piscatoria (Dey, Concerning Angling for a Trout 
or Grayling. ; 


“This is a very curious MS. by Robert Noble, who ap- 
pears to have been a clergyman. It begins thus: — 

“3 waies, 1. At the top; 2. At the bottom; 3. In the 
middle. At the top with a fly. At the bottom, with a 
ground-bait. In the middle with a minnow or ground 
bait. At the top is of 2sorts: 1. A quick fly; 2. An arti- 
ficial fly. At the bottom is of 2 sorts: 1. By hand; 2. 
or with a float. For the middle, is of 2 sorts: 1. Witha 
minnow for a trout ; or, 2. With a ground-bait for a gray- 
ling or omber, vulgo, oummdr. 

1. Of fly-fishing at the top: 1. With a natural fly; 2. 
With an artificial or made fly. 

“ First, then, of the natural Fly, which are to be used 
in May and June only; namely, the Green-drake, the 
Stone-fly, and the Chamlet-fly, to which I may add the 
grasshopper, the most excellent of any. 

“From this follows: 2. With an artificial or made fly, 
you are to angle with a line (or tawm), &c. 

“Then follows a list of flies for each month, the same, 
and in nearly the same words as Cotton’s, in his second 
part of the Angler, and the treatise breaks off. 

“From this it is clear that either Cotton copied from 
the treatise, or the treatise is a synopsis from Cotton.” 

And I incline to believe the latter, and that the 
copyist, in abridging Cotton’s instructions, intro- 
duced such slight modifications as were suggested 
by his personal experience. Such cases are com- 
mon enough. Amongst the Sloane MSS. in the 
British Museum is a treatise on the sport, analogous 
to that of Noble, being made up of abridgments 
of contemporary works, such as Gilbert's Delight, 
and the True Art of Angling, by J. 5. 

T. Werstwoop. 


LoncEevity: Wipow Rowsorrom (3*¢ 8. viii. 
426.)—Your correspondent speaks of this supposed 
centenarian as Sarah Edwards, afterwards Widow 
Rowbottom; but in some of the accounts of her, 
the certificate her baptism at Shabbington, 
Bucks, is quoted, in which she is called Elizabeth 
Edwards. Perhaps the Rey. Mr. Bernays—who, 
from his letter to The Daily Te legraph, seems to 
have thoroughly investigated this case, w ill kindly 
tell us how the identity of Widow Sarah Row- 
bottom and this Ekzabeth Edwards is established. 
I see he takes no notice of this discrepancy in the 
communication to which I have referred ; and in 
which, by the bye, after stating that she was 
born in December, 1764, he goes on to say she 
had, therefore, not completed her 102nd year. 
Surely, supposing her identity with Elizabeth 
Edwards to be established, she had not even 
completed her 101st year. The fact of her son 
being eighty, does not prove her to have been 
100—there are many mothers at seventeen and 
eighteen. When were her first and last child 


born ? M. 8. 


Joun Garves (3" S§. viii. 327, 426.) — The 
following cutting is from the Manchester Courier 
for Nov. 20, 1865 : — 

“ A CENTENARIAN In YorkKsuHIRE.”—Mr. John Gaines, 
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blishes a primd facie case; but unless good evi- | . T he note-writer has since obtained some further be mi 
dence can be produced to show that the man born | formation wea Thorpe. He now records two pare eae 
in 1763 is the man who died “on Saturday week,” ticulars, a others for —— suitable — 
we must consider it “ not proven.” . oom, Tom ¢ oryate complains that Thorpe had 

BI Woserwoeee. printed the Odcombian banquet, the most elaborate or, Re 

: , eee athe sit and exquisite specimen of quizzing in our litera- « Gode 

90 ROTHER CENTENARIAN, — The Times of Nov. | ture, “ hugger-mugger”; and the very submissive Lon 

93, 1865, contains a paragraph from the Lynn | dedication of Thorpe to the earl of Pembroke, ta 
Advertiser, from which I make the following | which the note-writer has read, and not without 

extract : — a touch of astonishment, seems to have been de Let: 

“ John Naylor of Iilgay died, and was buried in the | signed to make amends for the former unjustifiable usage 
mame nee ( am wasnt aay ae S ~ offence in giving publicity to the PRIVATE envoi of exam] 
the baptismal satan at Welney, he appears ‘to have his lordship, then master W. H., by courteey lord 
been 117. He was servant to Dr. Bayfield, Downham | Herbert, to the onlie begetter of the sonnets, i.e, 

Market, some time before 1780; and the same to Mr. E. | The earl of Southampton. Botton Corney. 
W. Manby (the Sailor’s friend), at Woodhall, Hilgay, Barnes, 8.W. 4 Dec. 
about 1794. The following is said to be an extract from 
the Register of Welney —‘ 1748. John, son of John DILAMGERBENDI: Bryster (3* S, viii. 399)— 
Naylor.’ ” With reference to the question whether there isan 

I indulge in the hope that some evidence may | island between Hayling and Portsea Islands called Cam! 
be got, which shall prove that this person was or | Binster; if still extant, if inhabited, and what di- _ 
was not the John Naylor of the register. I am | mension, or if swallowed up by thesea? I have made P _ 
now engaged in an endeavour to do so. If he | reference to some old maps (Ordnance Survey); in in his 
lived with Dr. Bayfield in the capacity of “ser- | one it is spelt North Benniss Island; in a mor te 
vant,” before 1780, he certainly must be at a near | modern map, copied from, or said to be from, a , 
approach to acentury old at the time of his death ; | Ordnance maps, it is called and written Binster the an 
and assuming that he was only fifteen when he | Island; in another, published by order of Go- ates 
entered the Dox tor’s service, he would have been vernment, bv Jos. Avery, in 17286, it is there occas 
a man of five-score years. Unfortunately the time | written Binster Island; it is the north-westem Dae 
of his life, from 1748 to “some time before 1780,” | island of our small group. At high tides it is Punct 
is not accounted for—let us hope it may be. nearly all under water; some twenty-five years = . 

J. W. Barcwetor. | back about an acre was cultivated, now aban- Vine 

Odiham. doned ; fifty years back there was a sheep way I be 

A Writer in Notes anp Queries (3 S. rs — say Aes y het, es ae bes “a - 
viii. 450.) — The writer in Notes and Queries to | STOWR®® BY the tides, that 1t was given up. 

7 a ; in the manor of Bedhampton, the property of the by the 
whom Mr. W. Carew Haztuirr refers is the un- . ig Md my 4, 
: : late Lord Sherbourne, now, I believe, Mr. Dutton; mons | 
dersigned. He has been an amateur editor and .). .; : oper y to . i 
‘ . it isinhabited only by wild birds, &c. I have not fixed, 
author for more than forty years, and has never . y of : er but it is entend) 
cuneeated Me came. ve made reference to the exact dimensions, but} hs ~~ 
As Mr. Hazuirr admits that he is wholly un- about twenty or thirty acres. In reference to _ 
fy, : . . . v word Binsted, there is Binstead near Bognor, & 
practised in controversies of this class, it would be | s : : r ie SI. J 
“of . Sussex; Binstead in the Isle of Wight; and Bin 09 )_ 
unhandsome on the part of the note-writer, who S ween Allens onl @ > is not uncommon. ve 
has had some experience in that line, to call him A Ses OS ae aye Ls Andre 
into the field ; nor does he believe that any further a fa: engine 
illustration of the mystery in question could arise eeponnil in Ma 
out of a contest with one who expresses himself Watton’s “Lives” (2™ §. iii, 485.) — MR anythi 
so magisterially. Nevertheless, it being intimated | Yrowett asks for information respecting & “ Jom 
that the said note-writer has described Thomas osed second and third editions of the Lives, pu kind of 
Thorpe, the publisher of the Sonnets of Shakspere | Fished between the years 1670 and 1675. My (Athen 
in 1609, as a simpleton, it seems fit to repeat his | impression is, that no such editions ever appeared, 
own words: T. T. was “a sagacious man, and a | and that the edition of 1675 is ally the second 
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collective issue. I account for its being styled the 
“fourth” on the title-page, by the fact that two 
of the Lives were therein reprinted for the fourth 
time—those of Donne and Hooker. . 

T. WEstwoop. 


LeTe MAKE (3" §, viii. 374.) —The use of the 


verb let, to cause, followed by a verb in the infini- | 


tive passive, is so common among early English 
writers that no difficulty ought to have been felt 
in explaining the words lete make; ¢. e. caused to 
be made. We have only to open our Chaucer, 
vol. i. p. 279 : — 
“ For which this noble Theseus anon 
Let senden after gentil Palamon;” 
or, Robert of Gloucester, vol. i. p- 144: — 
“Gode lawes, that were aleyd, newe he lette make ; 
Londes, that were arst by nome, the ryght eyr he dette 
take.” . : : 
VERB. Sap. 

Lete make is simply caused to be made. Of this 
usage of Jet (= Germ. Jassen), the following are 
examples out of many which might be given : — 

“ For which Theseus lowd anon /eet crie, 
To stynsen al rancour and al envye.” 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, c. t. 1. 2733. 
“ For which this noble Theseus anon 
Let senden after gentil Palamon.” 
Ibid. 1, 2973. 
W. Atpis Wrieurt. 

Cambridge. 

Lorp Patmerston (3° §S. viii. 462.) — Lord 
Palmerston first appears in Punch with a sprig 
in his mouth at p. 245, vol. xxi. (1851). He is 
there represented as “ The Judicious Bottleholder,” 
and the sprig was subsequently used generally at 
the mere whim of the artist; although it was 
occasionally employed to mark Lord Palmerston, 
when forming one of a group. Mr. Grocott kindly 
called attention’ to Dr. Johnson’s lines; but Mr. 
Punch’s sprig was not of myrtle. M. L. 

Vine Cottage. 

I believe the query of J., respecting the reason 
why the late Premier is ré presented in Punch 
with a bit of straw in his mouth, can be explained 
by the fact of a member of the House of Com- 
mons having applied to him the term stable, i. e. 
fixed, firm in resolution. Hence the doubdle- 
entendre, and the bit of straw. G, E. M. 

Hastings. 

St. Anprew’'s Cuvrcn, Epryavren (3S. viii. 
209.)\—The architect of this church was Captain 
Andrew Fraser, of the Royal Engineers, the chief 
engineer in Scotland at the time of its foundation, 
in March, 1781. I have been unable to learn 
anything more of his history. Vv. 8 V. 


Joux Dar (3" S. viii. 204, 391.) — We see no 


kind of reason to alter the opinion we have given 
(Athen. Cantab., ii. 475), that John Day, of Caius 


College, who wrote plays in conjunction with 
many others, was one of the authors of The Trai- 
vailes of Three English Brothers—Sir Thomas, Sir 
Anthony, and Mr. Robert Shirley ; and sole author 
of The Parliament of Bees. 

C. H. & Tnuompson Cooper. 


Cambridge. 


“ Wuom THE Gops Love DIE Youne” (34 8. 

viii. 171.)—A curious agreement with the ancient 
opinions on this subject occurs in a book on The 
Atonement, by R. 8. Candlish, D.D., Principal of 
the New College, Edinburgh, and reputed “pope”’ 
of the Free Kirk (London, 1861). At p, 183, he 
says — 
“The death of little children must be held to be one of 
the fruits of redemption. If there had been no atone- 
ment, there would have been no infant death. It is on 
account of the atonement that infants die. Their salva- 
tion is therefore sure. Christ has purchased for himself 
the joy of taking them, while yet unconscious of guilt or 
corruption, to be with him in paradise. That any chil- 
dren at all die—that so many little children die—is not 
the least among the benefits that flow from his interposi- 
tion as the Saviour.” 

In a graveyard near Hartford, Connecticut, is 
an epitaph in these words : — 





“ Here lies two babies so dead as nits; 
De Lord he kilt them with his ague fits. 
When dey was too good to live mit me, 
He took dem up to live mit He. 
So he did.” 
(From Harper’s Magazine, August 1856, p. 139.) 
Vi. Gute 


“TATTERING A Kip” (3°¢S., viii. 415.) —Wreck- 
ing a house of ill-fame. M. 


THOMAS AND JosEPH ARROowsmItTH (3° S. viii. 
591.)—Thomas Arrowsmith, son of Joseph Ar- 


rowsmith, D.D., Master of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, born at Lynn Regis, Norfolk, and 
educated at Hitchin School, was admitted a pen- 
sioner of St. John’s Oct. 9, 1651, wt. sixteen, 
being matriculated Dee. 17 following; but mi- 
yrated to Trinity College, probably in 1653, when 
his father was appointed Master of that society. 
He was B.A. 1655-6; Fellow, 1656; M.A. 1659. 
On March 25, 1668, he was instituted to the 
vicarage of North Weld Basset, in Essex; and 
died in 1706. He has verses in the University 
collection on the accession of Richard Cromwell, 
1652. 

Joseph Arrowsmith, probably a brother of the 
foregoing, was matriculated as a pensioner of 
Trinity College, Dec. 15, 1663; B.A. 1666-7; Fel- 
low, 1668; M.A. 1670. He has verses in the 
University collection on the death of George, 
Duke of Albemarle, 1670. 

It is difficult to determine which of them wrote 
the comedy of The Reformation. It has been 
ascribed to Joseph; but, so far as we can make 
out, merely because he is the only Arrowsmith, 
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Fellow of Trinity, whose name occurs in the | 
printed Graduati. 
C, H. & Tompson Coorrr. 
Cambridge. 
Ovrane-outane (3° 8. viii. 205.) —F. C. H. 
mentions “a species of ourang-outang.” This is 
a common way of spelling the words; and I met 


with it in some days ago in a review, but it is 
wrong. The correct spelling is “ orang-outan,” 


or better “orang-fitan ’’— the ou being French. 
Orang, in Malay, means “a man;” and titan, “a 
wood or forest”: so that the two words together 
just mean “a man of the woods,” or “a savage.” 
he Malay word cutang, or titang, means debt or 
credit ; and is, therefore, improperly used with 
orang. I have seen this stated elsewhere, but my 
immediate authority is the Mag. Pittoresque for 
August, 1865 (p. 266), the reading of which sug- 
gested this note. V. 8S. V. 
Eeotsm AND Ecortsm (3*¢ S. viii. 414.)—In re- 


ply to your correspondent K. R. C., I would state 
that I take the distinction between egoism and 


which Jaypgx refers, has never been seen by me, 
I discovered the rhymes quoted by him while 
prowling through a big folio at the British My. 
seum, and admiring their quaintness, copied and 
kept them by me for occasional perusal. 

Wa rer Wurtz, 


Hien and Low Water, ere. (3" 8. viii. 371.) 
I have seen it stated (but where I cannot now 


| recollect) that sick persons are more liable to dis 


when the tide begins to ebb than at any other 
time. It was alleged asa reason that the moon 
has a similar power over nature to that which it 
has over the tides; so that when its influene 
begins to fail the water recedes, and the sick per. 
son dies. Can any correspondent inform us a 


| this statement occurs? It may also interest H. 0, 


a querist on “ Death in Soundings” (ante, p. 414), 


| With regard to this latter remarkable circum- 


egotism to be as follows: egotism signifies inordi- | 


nate, or at least passionate self-love; egotism is 
the actual expression of that sentiment, by word 
or action (literally by a constant use of the pro- 


noun, ego). Thus, a man may possess egoism with- | 


out being guilty of egotism; the sentiment may be 
strong within him, though he may possess suf- 


ficient good taste to avoid making it the constant | 


theme of his conversation. The term egoism is 
also applied to the doctrine of those who (follow- 
ing the philosopher René Descartes) hold that 
they are uncertain of every thing but their own 
existence, and the existence of the operations and 
conceptions of their minds. Lgoist, it may be ob- 
served, is usually limited to the signification of a 
believer in this doctrine, while an egotist is a per- 
son continually speaking of self. 
Prerce Eean, Junr. 
Surcrpe (3 S. viii. 416.)—I can slightly help 


Mr. Epwarp Peacock in his researches. Arch- 
bishop Trench, in his valuable little book on 


| 


English, Past and Present, fifth ed., p. 100, says, | 


respecting the origin of the word “ suicide,’”— 


“ The coming up of ‘ suicide’ is marked by the passage 
in Phillips's New World of Words, 1671, 8rd edit., ‘ Nor 
less to be exploded is the word “ suicide,” which may as 


| tertia pars viri censetur.— Wotton.” 


well seem to participate of sus, a sow, as of the pronoun, | 


sur. 
Prerce Egan, Junr. 


Costret (3" §S, viii. 394.) — This word occurs 
in Piers Plowman. Halliwell has it in his Archaic 
Dictionary, and defines it as “a small wooden bottle 
used by labourers in harvest time.” I am told 
that the word (spelt koystrel) and the utensil are 
both still in use pe 


The Malvern Guide, with its “quaint verses,” to 


y rustics in some parts of Sussex. | 





stance it may be observed, that in deep water the 
waves are less numerous and not so boisterous as 
in shallow water, for “ still waters run deep.” 
The rolling of the vessel near the shore (or ins 
narrow sea), which produces sea-sickness, would 
not have a very beneficial effect on an invalid. 
W.C.B. 


“ TREEN ” AND “QUARTERLANDS”’ (3° S. viii, 
310, 381, 424.) —In the former communication 
hereon, though at the moment reading the Lows 
of Howel Dda, wherein the word traian so fr- 
quently occurs, it was omitted to call attention 
thereto. The said word traian means a thir 

art. Singular to say, the word is not given im 
ir. O. Pugh’s Welsh Dictionary, at least in my 
edition, the second. Probably he regarded the 
word as corrupt, and not exectly squaring with 
his method of derivation. The word is given in 
Dr. Davies’s Dictionary, also in Richards’s Coy- 
church, 1753. The latter, a close copy, with a few 


| additions of Dr. Davies's, explains the word # 


follows: — “ Traian, or Traean, the third part.” 
Quoting also from the Laws of Howel Dda, he 
gives the words, —“ Traean cymmell ; triens com- 
pensationis pro cede que Domino tradebatur— 
Wotton.” Also, traeanawg (the adjective), “Trae- 
anawg yw pob gwraig ar wr, — queeque uxor quasi 
The com- 
pilers of the Laws of Howel were good “ Deem- 
sters.” The word occurs very often in the Welsh, 
Bible, either in its simple form, or syntactical 
mutation. The word certainly does not appear 
in the Welsh Concordance which is at hand, but 
it may be found in Ezek. v. 2, and Rev. vill, 
passim. The word seems to be a rapid pronund- 
ation of tair (feminine of tri = three), and rhan, 
in syntax ran = a share or part. 

As to “Quarterlands,” it seems too Saxon fors 
Celt or Manx. The equivalent in Welsh would 
be pedeirran, from pedair (feminine of pedwar = 
four, and rhan, a share, &c., ut supra. That word, 
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or rather its mutation, “ pedwaran,” is very com- 
monly used in Glamorganshire. R. & M. 


Hexprev Werent (3 S. viii. 415.) — The 
origin of the abbreviation cwt. is easily explained : 
C representing 100, and the letters wit being re- 

ively the initial and final letters of weight. 
he two horizontal strokes placed through € are 
probably connected with the similar ones in £. 
W. C. R. 


Tur Cuvrecuine or Women (3 S. viii. 327, 
422.)—I am induced by the remarks of your cor- 
respondents on this subject, to inquire, what is the 
authority for “the Churching of Women” being 
used, as it so invariably is in country churches, 
before “the General Thanksgiving”? It seems 


bk Bicker.”) 


to me quite to break the service by its introduc- | 


tion there, and the congregation most usually sit 
down during its reading. The rubric certainly is 
indefinite as to the place (some convenient place), 
but there can be little doubt as to the Communion 


Table being the proper one for the officiating | 


clergyman, and kneeling in front of the rails that 
for the woman. It is wholly silent as to the time ; 
but the proper one would seem to be before the 
commencement of divine service. With all due 
deference to your valued correspondent, QUEEN'S 


Garpens, yet I cannot think he is right in his | 


assertion that the rubric requires the woman to 
repeat the Psalm, “I am well pleased,” Xc. ; or, 
“Except the Lord,” &c., after the clergyman. 
There is no direction whatever to that effect, as I 
think he will find by a reference to the Book of 
Common Prayer.* OXONTENSIS. 


That it was usual forthe mothers of illegitimate 


children to be churched appears from the follow- 


ing passage from Crabbe’s Poems, “ The Parish 


Register,” book i., “ Baptisms” : — 


“ Recorded next a babe of love I trace ; 
Of many loves, the mother’s first disgrace. 


For rite of churching soon she made her way, 

In dread of scandal, should she miss the day : 
Two matrons came, with them she humbly knelt, 
Their actions copied, and their comforts felt, 
From that great pain and peril to be free, 

Though still in peril of that pain to be.” 


J.A. J. H. 


[* It would seem that the office “ Of the Thankagiv ing 
of Women after Childbirth,” was intended to be said be- 
fore the Communion Office, as commanded in the Articles 
of the Bishop of Norwich, 1536 : —“ It is to be done im- 
mediately before the Communion Service.” Custom has, 
however, sanctioned its insertion before the General 
Thanksgiving at Morning and Evening Prayer. 

The Psalms should certainly be repeated by the woman, 
With an audible voice, after the priest : see the opening 
address, “You shall therefore give hearty thanks unto 
God, and say ;” followed by the rubric, “Then shall the 
saat say.” Consult Wheatly On the Common Prayer.— 


“ Broxerrnes ” (3" 8, viii. 413.) — 

“ Bickerstaff (with its corruption bickersteth) was+pro- 
bably the sign of an inn. It seems to mean a staff for 
tilting or skirmishing. (Vide Bailey’s Dictionary, voce 
In the old ballad of Chery Chase, we read — 

“ Bowmen bicker’d upon the bent 
With their broad arrows clear.” 
Lower’s Essays on English Surnames, 
vol. i. p. 205. 

Bailey derives the word bicker from the Welsh 
bicre (a contest) “ or perhaps from bickelrn, Du. to 
ylay at dice, which often gives occasion to wrang- 
fine and quarrelling.” The first derivation seems 


preferable. Richardson offers amongst others, 
Skinner's etymology, v. pickeer, to tight with 
pikes. F. Purixorr. 


Corncrpence (3 S. viii. 390.) — I remember 
my father, who was a contemporary of Burns, 
stating that the poet was very fond of reading 
old plays. A correspondent last week referred to an 
idea in an old comedy which is also to be found in 
Burns’s song of “Green grow the rushes.” I beg 
to refer to another “coincidence.” In Burns’s 
song, “Is there for honest poverty,’ occurs the 
following verse : — 

“ A king can mak a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that, 
An honest man’s aboon his might, 
Guid faith he maunna fa’ that.” 
The idea is to be found in these lines of Rowe: — 
“ Yet Heav’n that made me honest made me more 
Than e’er a king did when he made a lord.” 

If I mistake not, it has already been pointed out 
in “N. & Q.” that the best thought in the same 
song —_— 

“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that,” 
is also to be found in an old play. 


Cortar or SS. (1* 8. 
rivations of the name of the collar of the royal 
livery, viz. the Collar of SS., are enumerated in 
pp. 195 and 362, and another is suggested by Dr. 
Rock, p. 280. Another correspondent, C., denies 
that this term has any spiritual or literary deriva- 
tion, p. 330. The editor's vefo on a further discus- 
sion of “the origin and probable meaning of the 


C. Ross. 


ii. passim.) —The de- 


| Collar of Esses,” p. 395, will perhaps after this 


long interval of time be withdrawn, and, although 
Mr. Nicnors and Mr. Foss think there can « 
no reasonable doubt of a letter being intended, 
pp- 362, 395, I beg leave to call their atten- 
tion to the following ingenious theory in Mr. 
King’s Gnostics and their Remains, Ancient and 
Medieval, p. 76: — 

“ Almost invariably the back of such a gem (the Aga- 
thodemon talisman) bears a peculiar symbol like the 
letter S or Z thrice repeated, and traversed by a bar 
through their middle, the purport of which cannot be 
more than conjectured. . . . It formerly struck 
me that it may have been a letter of the Assyrian cunei- 
form alphabet, to one of which it bears a strong resem- 
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blance ; but now I am more inclined to suspect that this 
device has the same origin as the serpent-entwined club 
of Esculapius, itself so hard to account for. In many 
examples the SSS take the form of a spiral winding thrice 
around the rod in the middle. The medical potency also 
ascribed to the latter symbol of itself points out an analogy 
in signification to the distinctive attribute of the god of 
the healing art. Thus, in the age of Marcellus Empiri- 
cus, the fourth century, it had obtained a place in the 
pharmacopeeia, for he recommends the physician to en- 
grave this sigil on a cerulean jasper, and hang it round 
the neck of any one suffering from pleurisy, adding, ‘ You 
will obtain marvellous results.’ Whether this promise be 
true or not, marvellous has been the vitality of the 
symbol; for reduced to a double S thus traversed by a 
bar, it became a favourite device in the times of chivalry, 
being received as the rebus of the word Fermesse (SS 
fermés); that is, the emblem of constancy. Here then 
in this Gnostic sigil is to be found the true origin of the 
5S in the collar of the garter, formerly styled the ‘ Collar 
of 5S.,’ rather than in the popular explanation that the 
letters are but the initials of Edward IV.’s motto. ‘ Sou- 
verayne,’ a prince posterior by a whole century to the 
institution of the order and its insignia.” 


BIsLioTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


‘ 

A Constitutional History of the British Empire from the 
Accession of Charles I. to the Restoration: with an In- 
troduction tracing the Progress of Society and of the 
Constitution from the Feudal Times to the opening of the 
History, and including a particular Examination of 
Mr. Hume's Statements relative to the Character of the 
English Government. By George Brodie, Esq., Historio- 
grapher Royal of Scotland. Three Vols. 8vo. 


It is now forty-three years since the former edition of 
this work was published. “ During that time,” Mr. 
Brodie remarks, “I have subjected my work to the most 
searching scrutiny, and carefully reperused my authori- 
ties. I have endeavoured, as far as possible, to correct 
my errors, making alterations and additions wherever by 
so doing I considered I could throw more light on any 
subject.” Considering the number of historical authori- 
ties which have been published since the first edition of 
Mr. Brodie’s book, we are surprised that he did not find 
more to alter. The great value of the work consisted ori- 
ginally, and still does so, in the searching way in which 
the writer has followed Hume, and exposed his inaccura- 
cies, paragraph after paragraph. The author's principles 
are liberal, and his opinions of Charles I. severe and un- 
favourable, but he gives his authorities (the best at the 
time when he wrote) with great fairness. This new edi- 
tion is a wonderful improvement on the former in print- 
ing, binding, and the general “ get up ” of the book. The 
number of volumes also is reduced from four to three, and 
the index much improved. 


A History of the Gipsies, with Specimens of the Gipsy 
Language. By Walter Simson. Edited, with Preface, 
Introduction, and Notes, and a Disquisition on the Past, 
Present, and Future of Gipsydom, by James Simson. 
(S. Low & Son.) 

We are somewhat startled by the author’s assertion, 

“that there cannot be less than 250,000 gipsies of all 

castes, colours, characters, occupations, degrees of educa- 
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tion, cultare, and position in life, in the British Ide 
alone, and possibly double the number.” Be that as i 
may, the gipsy race and the gipsy language are su} 
jects of no ordinary interest, both socially and ethnolp 
gically; and the work before us—the result of much 
time, labour, and expense, is valuable as a contributiog 
towards a complete history of this extraordinary people, 
The work is, for the most part, occupied with the gipsies 
of Scotland; but gipsydom is so much alike every wher, 
that most of what is true of the Scottish gipsy holds 
good of the rest of the race. The Index to the present 
work is full, and most useful. 


The Literature of the Sabbath Question. By Robert Cox, 
F.S.A., Scotland. Jn Two Volumes. (Maclachlan & 
Stewart.) 

This work is intended first, as a help to those who wish 
to study the Sabbath Question in a thorough and impar 
tial manner, and, secondly, as a contribution to that dis. 
cussion, and to the history of opinion about the weekly 
day of rest in Jewish and Christian times. It contains 
in addition to the portions of Scripture which bear upon 
the subject, a copious bibliographical list of works in 
which the various opinions upon it are maintained, in- 
cluding occasionally very copious extracts. The whole 
forms a very complete and exhaustive handbook of the 


| materials for the consideration of this important question, 


300KS RECEIVED.— 

An Enlarged and Illustrated Edition of Dr. Webster's 
Complete Dictionary of the English Language, thoroughly 
revised and improved. By Chauncy A. Goodrich, D.D, 
and Noah Porter,D.D. Part XII. (Bell & Daldy.) 


We congratulate Messrs. Bell & Daldy on the comple- 
tion of this very useful and valuable Dictionary. 


Gutch’s Literary and Scientific Register and Almanach 
Sor the Year 1866. (CW. Stevens. ) 
When a work like this has gone on for a quarter of 4 
century steadily improving, we need do no more than re 
cord its appearance, 


Aurora; or, Rays of Light onthe Road of Life. Original 
Table-Talk on ail Kinds of Subjects. By W. Tarbet 
Young. (Rivington.) 

A little book with many neatly expressed thoughts on 
every variety of subject. 


A List of Provincial Words in Use at Wakefield, in York- 
shire. Collected by W.S. Banks. (J. R. Smith.) 
Tommy Toddles’s Comic Almanack for all ? Foaks e t Warld 
for 1866. (N. Hirst, Leeds.) 
lwo contributions to the history of the Yorkshire 
* Doric,’ and the latter very amusing. 


Docrorn Marico.p’s Prescriptioys forms the sub 
ject of the Christmas Number of Al the Year Round. 
‘Mr. Dickens’s introduction, in which he describes Doctor 
Marigold—a Cheap Jack!—is one of the finest bits of 
writing we shall see this Christmas. 


Tue GentLemAN’s MaGazrve has passed into the 
hands of Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, and will be edited 
in future by Mr. E. Walford. We hope we see in this 4 
security that the Biographical Department, the most 
valuable feature of Silvanus Urban, will be carefully 
looked after. 


Tue British Army Anp Navy Review has been 
transferred to Mr. Bentley of New Burlington Street, who 
will publish the new Number for January, 1866. 
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BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Norss on Booxs. Weare compelled to postpone until next week our 
| Sgmmpelled 
gns’s Exctisa Porrs, from Some to Cowper, 8vo. 1810. | 
| 
| 
| 


notices on Messrs. n's Christmas book, The Life ot Man 
Symbolised, &c., by .Juhn Leighton ; Smiles's Lives of Boulton and Watt; 
C. Knight's Old Booksellers; Dyer's Rome, 4c. 
Caa™ M. D. The MS. Wiclif Bible was no doubt used by Mr. Forshall in th 
. containing Broome, Pitt, &c. ; e 
Yai Xr = Collins, Dyer, &e. 


beautiful edition in four vols. 4to, published by the University of Oxford, 
ve oy. enside, Boyse, &c. which was edited by that gentleman and Sir F Madden. sit sinh tees 
# Letters stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be S. J. H. will find the names of the twelve candidates for the Oriel fel- 
. went to Ma. W; G. Sura: | em of “ NOTES & QUERIES,” | jocships in“ N. & Q.” 3rd S. Vi. 236, 299. ; — 


D. Bar Baronrwart. The query respecting the lecture on Witcherase 
at Huntingdon has appeared twice in “ N. & Q." (ist 8. vii. 381; x. 144), 
but elicited no reply. No mention is made of this lecture in the Report 
of the Charity Commissioners. 


Exrarom.—3rd 8. viii. p. 430, col. i line 26, the obelisk (+) should be 
placed after the word “ unknown,” at the end of the sentence preced- 
ing that in which it now stands. 


A Reading Case for helfing the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 
ready,and may be had of ail Booksellers and Newsmen, price Is. 6d. 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for ls. 8d. 


**Nores ann Qosnres" is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowrucy Paars. The Subscription for Stampxp Coriss for 
Six Menths forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Haif~ 
yearly Iwvex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order, 
payable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wutiuas G. Sacrra, 32, 

ecuincton Srazer, Straanp, W.C., where also all Commonicarions 
ror tus Eprron should be addressed. 


* 


Matices ta Correspondents. 


op “* N. & Q.” will be published on Saturday 
py Cuneguee, Mumingrercloements % insertion in it must be sent in 
ty noon on Thursday, the 14th. 

Oen Cunneruas Nomasr, to be published on Saturday next, will be 
aoa to thirty-two pages, and will contain, in addition to many curi- 
ous puscellancous articles — 

Two Christmas Notes. 
Lancashire Proverbs. 
Devonshire Household Tales. 
Yarmouth Superstitions. 
kards. 

Pesshire. Yarmouth, and Ulster Folk Lore. 
‘a Custom. 

at Christmas. 
Yorkshire Household Riddles. 
The Italian St. Swithin, &c. 











“ Norges & Qveniss” isr d for tr ission abroad. 

















THE CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOK, 


In Foolscap 4to, elegantly printed and bound, 


ENOCH ARDEN. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Copiously Illustrated by Drawings on Wood by ARTHUR HUGHES. 
London: EDWARD MOXON & CO., Dover Street. 


Now ready, in Two Volumes, post 8vo, price 21s. cloth, 


SEE SAW. A NOVEL. 
By FRANCESCO ABATI. Edited by W. WINWOOD READE. 


London: EDWARD MOXON & CO., Dover Street. 








MOXON’S MINIATURE POETS. MOXON’S MINIATURE POETS. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


I. I. 
A SELECTION from the WORKS of ALFRED | CHASTELARD: A Tragedy. Feap. 8vo, cloth. 
seearson. Poet gc. Price 5s., elegant cloth, with Por- Peles fe. II. 
» 2d oO 2 he 
i atta ATALANTA IN CALYDON. Second and Cheap 
Il. Edition. Price 6s. cloth 
A SELECTION from the WORKS of ROBERT - 


BROWNING. Price Ss., elegant cloth, with Portrait, and orna- | THE QUEEN-MOTHER and ROSAMOND. Two 
mental headings. Plays. Price 5s. cloth. 


Itt. 





| o—_—. 
4 SELECTION from the WORKS of FREDE-/ 1 ANCELOT and other POEMS. By Wruuax 
Ie, 6d. elegant cloth, with Porat, a —_s FULFORD. Feap. 8vo. Price 6s. cloth. 


rv. COWL and CAP and other POEMS. By Miss 


A SELECTION f he WORKS of WILLIAM MACREADY. Price 5s. cloth. 
WORDSWORTH. py by aw yA erranged by | POEMS by the late Epmunp J. Anmstrona, T.C.D. 


FRANCIS T. PALGRAVE, M.A. Price, {s, elegant cloth, with Price 10s, 6d- cloth. 


Portrait and ornamental headings. 


London: MOXON & CO. 
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LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
FOR THE ASSURANCE OF THE LIVES OF PERSONS IN EVERY STATION OF LIFE 





Invested Assets—-FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION. 


Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000, either with participation in Profits, or at a lower rateaf 
Premium without participation in Profits 
Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons assured on the participating seale of Premium, 
P _ Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in the aggregate to 41,164,147 have been added to the 
olicies 
The Claims paid to 3ist December, 1864. amounted to £6,580,091, being in respect of Sums assured by Policies 45,167,984, and Pinital ey 
respect of Bonuses thereon. 


Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Pro al, ac.. may be obtained, and Assurances effected, through any Solicitor ~- 
y e 


Country, or by application direct to the Actuary at the Ait : in London. 
WILLIAM 8S. DOWNES, Actuary, 





PARTRIDGE & COZENS, GLASGOW. 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, Five Days’ Sale of a Valuable Library, Coins, &e, 


192, FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery Lane. im . & oTT ‘ | toes 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. | O be SOLD by PUBLIC AUC TION within the 
er ccaiiedl tite ie, Ge, tine a Upper Hall of the Scottish Exhibition Rooms, No. 93, Bath 
The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the Kingdom of Note, | Glasgow.on TUESDAY, the lth Day of DECEMBER, | 
Lary Sam wueee Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS. Books, House- following. ders, ee. re Valuable, interesting. and important 
» ke. oe the late 31 AMSON, ES in fine condition, 
PARTRIDGE & COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA CASE of STA- peculiarly rich in Old Poetry, Ballads, o-; 21K, 
TIONERY forwarded free to any Railway Station in England, on referred to the Catalogue, as any attempt at —— 
receipt of Post-office Order. contents within the limits of an advertisement would convey no pRapa 
NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, Arms, or Address on Paper idea of the importance of the Library. 
or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping (Relief) reduced to is. per 100 Also a small Collection of valuable and wel ll selected Old Colima, 
Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved for 5s. Business or address Dies is, and other Curiosities, Book Cases, &c. &c. 
from 3s. Catalogues, price 6d., will be sent on application to the Auctions 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream: Ruled ditto, 4s.¢d. Anim- | OF‘ Ma. Hoon Horxins, Bookseller, 6, Royal Bank Place, Gleam 
mense variety in al! sizes and qualities alw in stock. ae Feceipt o pacage aoe 
Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery Cabi- DUNCAN KEITH, Auctioneer, 
nets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c. post free. J 61, Renfield Street, Glasgow, 
Glasgow, November, 1865. 





HE PRETTIEST GIFT for a LADY is one of ed . ae 
JONES'S gut .D LEVERS, at 111, ls. For s GENTLEMAN, Purity and Excellence of Quality. 
one at 10l. 10s. warded at the International Exhibition for “Cheap- — 
nee of Production.” ~ eu YOLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
_Manufac tory, 438, Strand, opposite | Somerset House. / bears their Trade Mark, the Boxx’s Heav, on each Package. 
rye = " It was the only Mustard which obtained a PRIZE MEDAL atthe 


First Class Prize Medal, Dublin, 1965. GREAT EXHIBITION, 1862, 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED WHEELER & | 
| WILSON PRIZE MEDAL LOCK-STITCH SEWING Ma- | ,, Their GENUINE end DOUBLE SUPERFINE are Qualliigyae 
CHINES, from 9/. and upwards, with all recent Improvements and __ y 
Additions. | 

These machines execute all descriptions of work in any material with d 
speed, strength, durability, beauty, and economy. They are ornamen Sold by all Grocers and Druggists. 
tal in the Drawing Koom, a pleasant and healthful exercise in use, and 
ean be worked by achild. Instructions gratis to all purchasers. Lllus- | J. & J. COLMAN, LONDON. 
trated Prospectus gratis and post free. — eee 
OFFICES & SALE ROOMS, 139, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 

\HAN G, the MAGIC GIANT.—A new Seam 


| he SOLVENT. —This preparation instantly re- a tion.— This vy +4 a See naan ome —s 
moves ink, ironmould, and fruit stains from all kinds of linen, yd Fs , dd ae till @. Gant pest bea, “with iyo 
parer, or the skin, by merely wetting the stains with the SOLVENT. | )4 Stamps._H. G. CLARKE & CU., 252, Strand. 
‘or removing biots it is exceedingly convenient, as it obviates the use — — -* 
Ne Bond Ser nife. Me, per bottle. ted. only by PLESSE « LUBLN, - a 
2, New Bond Street. The trade suppli ~ 
——_________—__ ‘HE GALANT TY SHOWMAN. — Bore Make 
ALOM’S NEW OPERA and FIELD GL ASS ' GALANTY SHOW, and act the Enraged Cobbler, the 
Bridge, Soilly Button, Mother Goose, and Punch ; 150 Engravings, 
a8 THE RECON NOITERER GLASS, price 10s. 10d., sent free.— | free for 12 Stamps. _IL. G. CLARKE & CO., 252, Strand. 
* Tourist’s Favourite,” through extraordinary division of labour, . 
ss oo windows 10 miles off, paneeeage at 30 miles, Ju- . re 
‘te: moons, the Lunar Mountains, «c. —The aneors or Canman- . . ' 7S 
*The Reconnoiterer is very good.""—Ean: or Baravaceans : THE M AGI( DON KEYS —Roars of Laughter. 
- ny find it all. you say, wonderfully powerful for so very smal! a glass.” | These wonderful animals go theoush their extraordinary 
Ean or Carruxess: “ It is a beautiful glass.”—Rev. Lonp Scanspace | tions daily at 252, Strand, from 10 till 6. The pair sent post free 
approves of it.”—Loap Girronp, of Ampney : “ Most useful.” M4 Stamps.—H. G. CLARKE & CO., 252, Strand. 
Ganvacn: “ Remarkably good.”"—Sm Diesr Cavter, of Brom ———— 
pt gives ~ tT satisfaction, and is wonderfully good.""— m F 
AREEY, © renbury: “ Quite as powerful as that for which I gave | =} Cr . y "y 
Sl. 5e.""—Carr. Senvey, Royal Smal Arms Factory, Enfield Lock,“ I SAL ( E. ene Sees ERRINS 
have found it effective at |,000-yards range.”—¥. H. Fawxes, of Farnley | WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Hall, Esq.: “ I never before met an article that so completely answered es . “ . 
the recommendation of its maker, nor, although I have tried many, a | This delicious condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
Glass come so much power for its size with so mach clearness | 66 oe TY «a . “op 7? 
The Field: * We have carefully tried it at an 400-yard rifle range against THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE, 
all we Glasses peepemsed by the member of the Corps, and found it fully is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 
equal to any of those present, alt ough they had cost more than four | = tations, 
timesits price." Votes and Queries: W at intending tourist will now ane —_— a TTA rs uth op rep verte 
start without such an indispensable companion to a pleasure trip?” Bottle ove that EA ees S 
Li celebrated rN: ** GLASS shows bullet marks at 1,200 yards, | ttle, and Stopper. vcE. 
and men at 34 miles, price 3\s. 6d, All the above (lasses, respectively 9 
bearing the registered trademarks. “Salom,” “ Reconnoiterer,” and ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS 5A 
he ty, are only to be had direct from, and by written application | ee Sold Wholesale and ot Export, by the Proprietors, Woemiaad 
to, SALOM & CO., 9%, Princes Street, EDINBURGH. No Agents of | MESSRS. CROSSE i BLACKWELL MESSKS, BA 
any kind in London nor elsewhere. SONS, London, xe. ; and by Grocers and Oilmen uni . 


Fora MEpictnaL PURPOSES NOTHING FINER CAN BE PRODUCED, 














